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MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—-Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





P-T*HE Inness sale will be the 
great art event in New 
York in February. The 
fact that Mr. Halsted is 
to throw upon the mar- 
ket, at The American Art 
Teas * “ Galleries, his score of 
AI paintings by that artist, 
in advance of the auction 
sale at Ortgies’ galleries 
of the two hundred odd 
canvases owned by the 
George Inness estate, will 
do much to stimulate the 
public interest in the 
; matter. But while Mr. 
Halsted will have the advantage of getting his pictures 
first into the auction-room, the Inness family will head 
him off in a measure by the display of all the pictures 
owned by the estate on the occasion of the Inness 
memorial exhibition, which is to be held on December 
27th, at The Fine Arts Building, and made the occasion 
of “a reception with music, for which tickets will be 
sold to the public,” and at which Mr. Parke Godwin 
will deliver an address. It is a merry war, and it is to 
be hoped that all the pictures will bring high prices. 
This big country ought easily to be able to absorb 260 
canvases by such an artist as George Inness. 


‘.* 
x 


THE Ehrich Dutch and Flemish “old masters” are 
also to be sold at auction in February. It will be interest- 
ing to see what they will bring. They have been givena 
sort of endorsement by having been put on exhibition 
at The Fine Arts Society’s Galleries, which the public 
must not take too seriously, any more than the fact that 
they were allowed to hang in the art gallery at Yale 
College when there happened to be nothing more im- 
portant to occupy the wall space. By the way, the orig- 
inal of one of the paintings, a Van Ostaade—Mr. Eh- 
rich calls his copy of it by another name—happens to be 
just now at the Durand-Ruel galleries. The curious 
red tone of the Ehrich picture looks as if it might have 
been caused by later discoloration of a tone striven for 


too conscientiously by a faithful copyist. 
* 








* 
* 

TAKING advantage of the present senseless craze of 
American picture-buyers to possess: “old English” 
paintings with little regard to their merit, a shrewd 
Parisian dealer makes a point of acquiring the scourings 
of notable sales in London. He will pay now and then 
several thousand pounds for a really fine picture, which 
he will dispose of at a small advance on the price 
and make his real profits on the discredited canvases 
which are often knocked down at such times for a few 
pounds apiece. I hear of an “Old Crome” thus pur- 
chased for £14, which he lately sold to a New York col- 
lector for over $2000, and now the collector threatens 
him with a lawsuit unless he gives him back his money. 

+ * 

IF this collector, who, presumably, is a connoisseur, 
believed the painting worth $2000 when he bought it, 
should it concern him what the dealer paid for it? Is 
the making of large profits in the picture business in it- 
self dishonest? There are many persons who seem to 
think so. Note, for instance, the following from even 
such an intelligent source as The Evening Post : 

‘* There has been much gossip in Munich lately over the unfair 
profits made by art dealers. Thus a well-known artist received 
$2500 fora picture which the dealer sold for $5000, and which 
the present possessor offers for $12,000.” 


What percentage of profit may one make in the 
picture business without being considered dishonest ? 


*. * 
* 


ONE can always enter the show-rooms of Mr. Durand- 
Ruel with a tolerable degree of certainty of finding 
there the work of some new man of talent. This astute 
dealer who, nearly half a century ago, had the courage 
and the judgment to gather in most of the best works 
of Millet and Rousseau when the public held them to 
be of no account, and who, later, had the sagacity to bring 
to America the paintings of Manet, Monet, Degas, and 
Renoir, is still on the lookout for a rising genius. It 
is true that he has not since brought forward any painter 


worthy to rank with these, but that there are great 
possibilities in the future work of such young men as 
Mauffra and Zandomeneghi, of whom he is now the 
“entrepreneur,” no person of discrimination will doubt 
who will glance at their canvases hung in the handsome 
Durand-Ruel galleries which have lately been evolved 
out of the old Lorillard mansion, at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street. Mauffra was, and I 
believe is still, a clerk to a notary in a French country 
town. He was discovered accidentally by Mr. Durand- 
Ruel, who immediately set him to work, promising to 
buy all his pictures. The young man is a disciple but 
not a servile imitator of Monet; he paints landscape and 
marine with a full palette of fresh color and a charming 
feeling for “plein air.” His color, indeed, is audacious + 
but he paints only from nature, and only what he sees. 


* * 
* 


ZANDOMENEGHI is evidently an admirer of Renoir; 
but he is more refined in his choice of models. He betrays 
perhaps a little too much of his early Italian training in 
the sweetness of his color and the prettiness of his draw- 
ing. But these are qualities which will help the sale of 
his work in this country. Withal, he wields a vigorous 
brush, and his pictures in pastel are as highly decorative 
as those in oil. 

* * * 

THE death of that distinguished collector and friend 
of art, William T. Walters, of Baltimore, immediately 
set the gossips talking as to the probable disposition of 
his famous gallery of paintings, his unequalled collection 
of Barye bronzes, and his unsurpassed cabinets of Orien- 
tal porcelains. Opinion was divided as to whether he 
had bequeathed these treasures to his native city, or to 
the Corcoran Gallery, or to the Metropolitan Museum. 
It soon appeared that he had done neither of these 
things, but had willed that they be divided between his 
son and daughter. Mr. Harry Walters helped his father 
to form the collections, and has the knowledge and 
taste to appreciate such a splendid inheritance. At one 
time Mr. Walters was very kindly disposed toward the 
Metropolitan Museum. Having, however, written to 
the president, the late John Taylor Johnston, in 1881, 
offering to defray the cost of keeping the Museum open 
on Sunday for three years, and his generous offer being 
declined without having been even submitted to the 
Board of Trustees, he from that time ceased to show 
any special interest in its affairs. 

*. 
* 

THE farce of the “ peach-blow vase” naturally is revived 
now, and a new incident is added to the scandal by the 
discovery that this all too precious bit of porcelain is 
not in the Walters collection. According to The New 
York Herald, Mr. Harry Walters declares that it never 
was there. Mr. Kirby, the auctioneer, reasserts that it 
was paid for and he shipped it to Baltimore, and Mr. 
Moir, trustee of Mary Morgan, reaffirms that the $18,000, 
the alleged purchase price of the vase, was paid into the 
Morgan estate. The last statement might seem to be 
conclusive if it had not been shown by The Art Amateur 
that, although the Morgan sale was declared to be 
“without reserve,” many of the most valuable paintings 
reported as sold were months afterward privately offered 
for sale from the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company’s build- 
ing, where they had been stored. The new story that 
the vase was smashed by order of Mr. Walters so as to 
stop the talk about it, whether true or not, certainly has 
not accomplished that purpose. 


*  * 
* 


THE point on which all persons who ‘have given the 
matter consideration seem agreed is that nobody ever 
paid $18,000 for the vase. Mr. Walters certainly was 
not the man to do so, and those who knew his hatred 
of humbug and sensational notoriety can well under- 
stand that, even if before the sale he had agreed to pay 
for this object a certain price—which is not improbable 
—he would not let it go into his collection after the 
scandal occasioned by the subsequent alleged “running 
up” of the price. Some persons assert that they have 
seen the vase in Mr. Walters’s house, although it was 
never seen in his galleries. It is possible that Mr. 
Walters parted with it about a year ago, when one of 
the firm who sold it to him took a well-known connois- 


seur of porcelains expressly to Baltimore to view the col- 


lection. This is more likely than that the vase was 
smashed, although something like a precedent for such 
a summary procedure as the destruction of the vase is 
found in the story that “the lost Gainsborough” was 
really destroyed by Agnew on account of the scandal 
caused by the report that the picture was a forgery. 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT is back in New York, this 
time with Knoedler & Co. as his “entrepreneurs.” He 
has several months’ start of Carolus Duran, who, it is 
announced, is to appear in February under the manage. 
ment of Boussod, Valadon & Co. A lively competition 
1or commissions for portraits may be expected. The 
chances of Mr. Duran would have been improved if his 
friends had intervened to prevent his being so unwor- 
thily represented at the late exhibition of “ Portraits of 
Women” at the Academy. Mr. Constant, on the other 
hand, on that occasion appeared at his best in the single 
canvas depicting the lovely profile of Mrs. Eugéne 
Glaenzer, and now ‘‘Black Diamonds,” a more rolyust 
type of beauty from his facile brush, is to be seen at the 
Knoedler Gallery. An engraving of this brilliant paint- 
ing was given in The Art Amateur last month, 


* * 
* 


ON the voyage across the Atlantic Mr. Benjamin 
Constant painted a highly decorative portrait, in the 
character of Iago, of his handsome countryman, Mr, 
Victor Maurel, who is represented unconventionally but 
appropriately with Venetian red hair, which is strikingly 
contrasted with the turquoise ornamentation of his caf- 
tan. I understand that neither painter nor baritone was 
free from the qualms of sea-sickness, but one would 
never guess it from the picture. This is not the first time 
that Mr. Constant has set up his easel on board shi 
On a previous voyage he painted the portrait of Captain 
Frangeul, who commanded the “ Touraine.” By the 
way, Mr. Constant arrives opportunely for the great sale 
of the pictures of the late George Inness, for whom, (ur- 
ing his previous visit to this country, he professed un- 
bounded admiration, and whom he delighted by sug- 
gesting a special Inness exhibition in Paris, which, hhow- 
ever, never came off, 


i] 


*  * 
* 


THE proposed pilgrimage to the art galleries of New 
York, Washington, and Philadelphia by members of the 
Cleveland Art Association, to which I referred last 
month, will have begun by the time this appears in print. 
Let me continue, for the guidance of these travellers (and 
others who may be interested), my notes on the old 
masters at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Last 
month I jotted down some impressions concerning pic- 
tures there attributed to Franz Hals, Rubens, Van 
Goyen, Del Sarto, and Reynolds. Let us resume our 
tour, beginning, as before, in Eastern Gallery No. 1 
(which contains most of the old masters owned by the 
Museum), taking, in the order of the official catalovue, 
the first example shown of some eminent painter and 
comparing it with pictures in other rooms attribute! to 
the same hand: ' 

Tiepolo: No. 27, “ Triumph of Ferdinand III.,.” is 
a sketch only, but more worthy of the painter than the 
more pretentious No. 271, “Esther before Ahasuerus.” 

Jan Breughel: No. 37, “ The Windmill.” A chorm- 
ing little painting. No. 92, “ The Hill,” is better st 

Tenters, the Younger : No. 38, “Judith with the Tlead 
of Holofernes,” is a panel only 10x14, but very bad. No. 
100, “A Marriage Festival,” a large canvas, si ows 
nothing of Teniers’ refinement of execution, and ‘t is 
evident that the heavily painted landscape is not by jim. 
On the other hand, the little “‘ Landscape,” No. 203, is 
charmingly representative. The small panelsby Te iers 
from the Duke of Marlborough collection are, avow: dly, 
copies after Bassano, and suggest none of Teniers’ : ‘ar- 
acteristics. 

Lucas Cranach : No. 41, “ Portrait of the Elector of 
Saxony.” <A copy, but a good one. 


Pieter de Hooghe: No. 43,‘ Dutch Interior.” it is 
absurd to attribute to this master anything so p orly 
drawn and painted. 

Vandyck : No. 46, “ The Plague at Tarascon,” is only 
of the school of the famous Fleming. Compare this 


canvas with the superb full-length portrait (No. -92), 
“James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lenox,” pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mr. Marquand. No. 274, 
“ Portrait of a Lady,” was also presented by that gentle- 
man, but evidently is nothing but a very poor cop} 

Isaac Van Ostade “ No. 47, “ Winter in Hollan:|,” is 
of doubtful authenticity. It was bought at the r-cent 
Cammandeau sale for about $2000. An undoubted 
example of such seeming importance should have 
brought $15,000. . 

Pannini : No. 50, “ Cardinal Polignac at St. Peter's,” 
is a choice example of a not very interesting painter. 

Jordaens ; No. 51, “ The Philosophers.” This large 
and very bad painting is not even a copy after the mas- 
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ter of Rubens. Equally absurd in attribution is No. 56, 
“The Visit of St. John to the Infant Jesus,” the weak 
work of an unskilful student. 

Nicholas Maas; No. 52, “ Portrait of the Duchess 
de Mazarin,” shows a poorly painted face not even in 
the manner of Maas; the costume is interesting. 

Adrian Van Ostade: No. 53, “ The Old Fiddler.” 
This and No. 137, “ Dutch Interior with Figures” (lent 
by the estate of Gouverneur Kemble), can only be said 
to be of the school of that master of genre. 

Cornelius Huysmans : No. 54, “Italian Landscape.” 
A good example. 

Dieso R. de S. y Velasquez: No. 55, “Spanish 
Fruits.” Of course this excellent painting is not by the 
Velasquez. 

Fyt: No. 58, ‘‘ Dead Game.” An excellent example. 
So is No. I. 

Hobbema: No. 59, “‘ Landscape.” Probably an old 
copy. 

Philip Wouvermans: No. 60, “‘ The Halt.” 
that aitist it is unworthy of him. 

Van der Neer: No. 64, “Sunset.” A poor example, 


If by 


even if venuine. 

Martti: No 65, “ Portrait of Clement IX.” Very 
well painted. 

Niciclas Poussin: No. 66, Mythological subject. 
Doubtiul. No. 67, ‘ Faun and Nymph.” Fair example. 

Teniors, the Elder : No. 69, “ A Dutch Kitchen.” A 
good «xample, No, 71, “ Temptation of St. Anthony.” 
Doubitul. 

Solomon Ruysdael : No 70, “ A Dutch Kermesse,” is 
a good example, but the painting must have suffered by 
unskilful cleaning. 

Greuse: No. 95, “ Study for a Head,” is a good copy 
by some clever Frenchman who has imitated the artist’s 
touch ery well. Here let me stop for the present. 
Next month I shall take up the Marquand pictures not 
yet noticed, and “ old masters” in the loan collections. 

+, * 

Now that foreign paintings are imported free of duty, 
one rarely hears of any of those delightful art criticisms 
by the Custom House experts which in former times used 
tocompel a smile even from the poor importer in his 
hour of greatest tribulation. But another one has just 
come out, and the joke is rather against Mr. Macbeth, the 
estimable picture-dealer. Wondering at the long delay 
over the passage of an invoice of water-color paintings by 
some eminent foreign artists, he wrote to the Custom 
House the other day, asking for an explanation. The 
reply came that the experts had been unable to deter- 
mine whether or not the pictures in question had been 
made from stencils. The reader must understand that 
there is a provision under the new tariff laws that all 
paintings may enter free of duty ‘‘except such as have 
been made by stencil or other mechanical means.” 

_ eo 

THE general impression produced by the recent ex- 
hibition in New York of Portraits of Women at the 
Academy of Design is not that of noteworthy beauty, 
says a local paper; but the fault is attributed to “ the ar- 
tists rather than those they attempted to depict.” I do 
not share in thisconclusion. The disappointment of the 
public is due rather perhaps to the false impression 
create in its mind by the average metropolitan news- 
paper, which habitually endows with beauty certain prom- 
inent women of society who, in point of fact, have only 
their money or their notoriety to distinguish them from 
other ordinary members of their sex. There are doubt- 
less ma 1y beautiful women in New York, but, as a rule, 
they are not those who desire, even if they could afford, 
to sit to the fashionable portrait painters of the day. 


* * 
* 


BEN SoLt, which Du Maurier in “ Trilby” makes his 
heroine sing for no other reason apparently than to 
show how, with her wonderful voice, even such dog- 
gerel vse could melt an audience, has been made the 


Occasion of columns of newspaper “ interviews” with 
the ag! author of the song, avho (worse luck !) happens 
tobe an American. Readers of the novel will remem- 
ber th 


[rilby was even more successful in moving her 
hearers when she sang “ Malbrook” and “ Au clair de 
la lune: but happily for our peace of mind the authors 
of thos touching classics of the nursery would be as 
difficu: to identify as the author of “ Mother Goose ;” 
SO we sre spared the senile reminiscences of “ how they 
came ‘) write them,” with which otherwise the news- 
Papers would certainly afflict us. 

MONTAGUE MARKS, 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


HERE have been as many 
pictures rejected this sea- 
son as have been hung; 
certainly more might have 
been rejected without loss. 
Still, the judicious visitor 
will be able to pass a 
pleasant and profitable 
hour. There are few good 
portraits. William M. 
Chase sends one of a lady, 
rather slightly treated. 
Miss Lydia Field Em- 
mett’s “ At the Organ” is 
properly a portrait study, and is well painted, but would 
do better on a larger canvas, and Edward A. Bell's 
“Ideal Head” may be admitted among the number, 
though nominally not a portrait; and so, perhaps, may 
Walter Shirlaw's clever and solidly painted little 
work, “The Kiss.” William Magrath’s portrait of the 
late William Hart, N.A., is a striking likeness of that 
well-known cattle painter; Mr. Thomas W. Wood's 
portrait of himself is not only a striking likeness, but 
a delightful picture. 

There is interesting work in figure subjects of other 
kinds. Frank Fowler's dainty little “ Improvisatrice” 
is probably a study for some mural decoration. Hugo 
Brent’s two huge canvases that aim to tell the story of 
“Androcles and the Lion,” their meeting and recog- 
nition, might be painful if they were not amusing ; but 
there are pictures as big that are not without in- 
terest. Thomas Shields Clarke’s picture of “ The Night 
Market, Morocco,” which belongs, we find, to The Art 
Club of Philadelphia, is an adequate rendering of a 
picturesque theme. A woman seated on the ground to 
the left and a boy next her are in shadow, while a larger 
boy, upright against the wall, is strongly lit from below, 
making a very striking composition in light and shade. 
Herman Hartwick’s “ ALombard Bleachery” is a suc- 
cess which we should like to see him repeat with some 
subject found nearer home. The bleachery is the open 
quay of some small town on the Po or the Adige. 
Women are coming up and going down stone steps to 
the water, bearing baskets of linen, and other pieces are 
laid out to dry on the grass. There is a great deal of 
earnest work in the picture, and both figures and land- 
scape are very well done. L. P. Dessar’s “The Net 
Menders” is only less ambitious and successful. The 
two figures, father and daughter apparently, are seated 
in a large, bare room examining a fishing net which lies 
on the floor between them. The light comes from a 
shaded window at the rear. The same artist’s smaller 
picture, “Summer Sunlight,” is happily named. The 
effect of sun and shadow on the grass is excellent, and 
the peasant girl resting in the shade is held well in keep- 
ing with the tones of the landscape. Gilbert Gaul’s two 
paintings of Nicaraguan and Mexican Indians are a 
complete new departure for the artist, and one on which 
we can felicitate him. There is little trace here of his 
former dry and forced manner ; his handling is now bold 
and free, and his composition unconventional. ‘“ Wash- 
ing on Lake Maniwa” and “ Watching the Stranger,” 
the latter a row of yellow-skinned urchins squatted in 
strong sunlight at the foot of a wall, are among the 
cleverest things in the exhibition. ‘‘ Casting the Horo- 
scope” is one of Samuel Isham's fantastic subjects real- 
istically painted—a witch and a grotesquely dressed-up 
bird—a contrast to Miss M. L. Macomber’s “ Care at 
the Gates of Sleep,” which is well thought out and well 
composed, but more removed from reality, especially as 
regards textures, than is necessary to the ideal. The 
figure of Care is that of a pretty girl who tries to frown 
but does not quite succeed. Her hair is wreathed with 
snakes, and her one white garment is torn, but flesh, 
drapery and the verdigrised bronze of the gate at which 
she knocks are all handled in precisely the same manner. 
I. A. Josephi's “ In September” is a pleasing little bit of 
genre, children dabbling in a small stream and others 
looking on from the one arch of a stone bridge. W. M. 
Chase’s children ‘Gathering Autumn Flowers” are 
almost lost in the landscape, which is that of the Shinne- 
cock Hills, with which he has already made us familiar. 
Irving R. Wiles’ “Summer” is a clever: study of fore- 
shortening of a young person in Eastern costume who is 
lying in the grass of an American orchard. Charles C. 
Curran has two small companion pieces of children 
“Playing in the Sand” and “ Making Wheat Gum” 











which are among his best efforts. The first has a 
charming tone of gray, the second of golden yellow, 
which is intensified by the blue dress of the little fellow 
hidden under the wheat sheafs. . 

Most of the landscapes are small, but a considerable 
proportion are agreeable in subject and treatment. 
Bruce Crane’s “A Hillside Farm” pleasantly contrasts 
the golden yellows of a field of ripe oats with green grass 
and gray-green haystacks ; Constant Mayer’s “In the 
Glen, Milford Haven,” and R. M. Shurtleff’s delightful 
“Woodland Brook” may be compared for careful study 
of rock, foliage and foreground vegetation, so much dis- 
dained by our younger landscape artists. Fritz Thaulow 
has two conscientiously painted scenes on the Seine, 
John J. Redmond a dainty “ Moonlight on the Zaan,” 
and Thomas Moran a “ Sunrise ina Mist, Easthampton.” 
Edward Gay's “ Harvest Field” maintains a well-won 
reputation. George H. Smillie has a very picturesque 
view of the “ Entrance to Somes Sound, from South- 
west Harbor, Mt. Desert ;’”” Theodore Robinson, a clever 
painting of “Low Tide—Riverside Yacht Club,” and 
Waiter L. Palmer a“ View of the Doge’s Palace, Venice,” 
and one of his brilliant snow scenes. 

John La Farge’s Samoan studies are the most serious 
works in the exhibition. The ruddy brown skin, head- 
dress of long green leaves, and blue loin-cloth of his 
“Girl Sliding down the Papa-Seea” make a delightful 
color-harmony with the grays of the rushing water and 
the rich greens of the farther bank. The adventurous 
young woman has her hands raised in readiness to dive 
as she topples over. “ Soldiers Bringing Presents” also 
furnish a rich array of colors in their barbaric costume, 
striped black and yellow; and the ‘“‘ Samoan Girl Com- 
ing from the Bath,” holding over her head a green banana 
leaf, would be the most enjoyable of all if it were not for 
the model's ungainly attitude. George H. Clements, the 
extraordinary merits of whose work The Art Amateur 
was the first to point out, after having disappeared for a 
a season, is represented by three very clever sketches. 
Of these we like best his “ French Peasants,” two women 
playing with a baby ina hayfield. The composition is 
admirable ; the drawing, outlined with bold brush-strokes 
and modelled with broad flat tints, and a few accents of 
dark or light admirably expresses the pose and action 
of the figures; and the picture, as a whole, shows that 
the subject has been firmly grasped in all its relations, 
and has not been reduced to a picture by the set rules 
of any school. His “ Tangerine Wedding Procession” 
is somewhat spoiled as a composition by the introduc- 
tion, in the lower right-hand corner, of a group of musi- 
cians, who, being in the immediate foreground, have the 
look of being out of scale. The principal part of the pro- 
cession straggles along under the city wall, the bride on 
donkey-back in the centre; Arabs in front throw their 
muskets in the air, and a ragged guard is decked out with 
patches of bright scarletcloth. The action of this group 
is superb, and the effect of the spots of color is almost 
as exciting to the eye as the barbaric music must be to 
the ear. A third sketch, “ Bridge of St. Cloud,” with 
barges drawn up near the bank, is also remarkable for 
breadth and effective use of detail. Among other pic- 
tures that deserve more than a passing glance are Arthur 
Dawson's sheep “ Homeward Wending”’ along a muddy 
road, under a threatening sky; J. Appleton Brown's 
calm sea flecked with cloud shadows, “ An August Af- 
Land- 
scape ;” Mrs. M. Huxford Luce’s “ Apples,” the light 
cleverly concentrated on the centre of the dish; Mrs. 


ternoon ;” Margaret Redmond’s pleasant little “ 


E. M. Scott’s yellow “ Marigolds” in a gray jar against a 
dark background; Charles C. Curran’s “ Shore of Lake 
Erie,” with a golden light struggling through the smoke 
of distant forest fires. Miss Genevieve Tapscott’s “ Span 
ish Onions,” Adele Herter’s “ Lady with Laurel,” Irvirg 
R. Wiles’s “ A Gleaner,” Clara McChesney’s “ A Stitch 
in Time,” Mrs. M. Huxford Luce’s “ Sunflowers” again 
remarkable for intelligent concentration of light, Clara 
W. Parrish’s “ Study of a Head,” Frederick B. Williams’s 
“Clearing-up,” satisfactorily composed of very few and 
simple elements—the side of a barn, a small pool of rain- 
water, a bit of green meadow and cloudy sky, with a 
single figure in the middle distance—must also have 
their meed of praise; nor can we pass over without 
mention Charles Dixon's “ Old Father Thames,” Amy 
Angell Collier's “ Magnolias,” Gerard L. Steenks’s “ A 
Bit of Holland,” a tulip field and houses, Theodore 
Robinson's “* Nantucket Windmill,” Childe Hassam’s 
pink-washed houses of “ A Gloucester Street,” A. K. 
Brown’s “ The Source of the Clyde,” and Cornelia F. 
Maury’s “ Study of Horse-Chestnuts,” leaves and fruit. 
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THE WATER-COLOR CLUB'S EXHIBITION. 





HE New York Water-Color Club has for 
some years past been making great strides 
toward the position of an established and 
popular institution, which it may now be 
said to have attained ; consequently the ad- 
vance this year is not so great as last; and in future, we 
dare say, the club will be content to hold its own. Of the 
two hundred and twenty-six pictures exhibited there is 
hardly one that does not deserve its place in the collec- 
tion ; and there are a few paintings of really great merit, 
such as one looks for in vain in most exhibitions. 

Landscapes are in the majority, but there are many 
good portraits and figure pieces. As is usually observed 
at the larger exhibitions, a good many artists are work- 
ing in the same key of color or in the same manner, and 
it may be well, for once, to follow the clew thus given, 
instead of the time-honored division into landscapes, 
portraits, genre and still-life. Several are trying just 
now either in water-colors or in pastels to see what may 
be done with a slight scumbling of color. Of figures so 

‘treated, Mary M. Williams’ portrait of ‘Miss M. M.” 

seems to us the best. It is the profile of a handsome 
young woman, correctly drawn and not lacking solidity, 
though so slightly treated. The same artist’s “ Light,” 
a pastel study of a girl reading in the open sunlight, is 
less satisfactory ; and her attempt at applying the same 
method to landscape in her view of Florence “ By the 
Arno” is not moreso. Pictures in the key of blue, or rather 
blue gray, so abound as to give a tone of blue to the 
whole exhibition, though there are not wanting some 
that are painted in very warm colors. Among the latter 
are Francis Day’s “ A Light,” a young girl in a brilliant 
yellow dress, who, in the half dusk of a reddish-brown 
room, is lighting a cigarette. It is a careful bit of work, 
but the painter hasdonebetter. In William T. Amsden’s 
“Road to the River,” amass of maples in full yellow and 
orange foliage isthe keynote. The composition is one of 
extreme simplicity. The road is level and straight ; be- 
hind a fence to the left is a frame house with no pre- 
tence to the picturesque ; the sky is slightly clouded, a 
few trees are already nearly bare, and the brilliant group 
in the centre contains not only all the color, but pretty 
nearly all the form in the picture. Its success has been 
legitimately attained by concentrating attention on that 
part of the subject which will repay it, without, how- 
ever, slighting the rest. 

There is a good passage of color in Arthur B. Davies’ 
group of “Children,” but, as is too common with this 
artist, the figures are indifferently drawn. Adelaide 
Gilchrist’s “‘ By the River” is a very pretty sketch in pas- 
tels, sunny, warm, and aerial; and T. Watson Ball’s 
“A Fair Wind” and “ The Rhinegold” are small com- 
panion sketches of blue water with yachts, breezy and 
spirited. Albert Herter is among the partisans of the 
warm key of color. His “ Pastoral (Japanese Decora- 
tions)” rather suffers by it. It has something of the 
purity of line that distinguishes good Japanese prints, 
but it does not approach them in color. By the way, we 
should like to know whether he refers to the two young 
women extended on the grass, or merely to their robes, 
as “ Japanese Decorations.” In his“ Study in Red” the 
sitter is again attired in a gorgeous Japanese robe of 
red silk ; she has squatted on the lowest step of a brown 
staircase, and seems to vie in brilliancy with Mr. Day’s 
young person striking a light, who hangs opposite. 
Rosina Emmett Sherwood's “ Haystacks” on a hill-side, 
under a wood, is neither hot nor cold, and its fresh and 
sunny tones may serveas a transition between the brown 
pictures and the blue. 

Perhaps the least attractive of these is Child Hassam’s 
“Girl in a Gray Gown.” Not only is the gown blue 
gray, but so is the floor-cloth and the background. 
These are well enough discriminated to be distinguished 
the one from the other, and it is certainly a peaceful 
range of tints, but not harmonious. All might be for- 
given him if he had done his duty by the features, but 
they are merely blocked out, and not in a very interest- 
ing fashion. Feeling, we suppose, a want of life in his 
color scheme, he has tried to gain it in composition by 
sacrificing balance, but without avail. Pushing the fig- 
ure to one side, leaving what is practically empty space 
to the pleasure-seeking eye at the other, is not a clever 
expedient, nor is itnew. Henry C. White’s “ Moonlight 
Evening in a Harbor” is a pretty little pastel drawing in 
a key frankly blue; Mrs. E. M. Scott’s ‘ Flowers,” white 
and pink peonies, gleam out from a blue-gray back- 
ground, as do Mrs, Rosina Emmett Sherwood’s holly- 





hocks from the shadows of her“ Deserted Garden.” L. E. 
Van Gorder’s “ Evening” is a picture of gray surf; F. 
H. Lungren’s “ Introspection” —a frightful example of 
the would-be punning title—is a large blue night-piece, 
with many stars above and clumps of sage-brush below. 
The more you look, the more you see in it, of stars and 
of sage-brush. The blue and blue green of the hilly 
foreground in R. K, Mygatt’s “ The Last Rays” are re- 
lieved a little by the reflection of the sunset from the 
bare, rocky ridge in the distance. Robert C. Minor’s 
“Night on Long Island Sound” is a good composition 
in masses of dark and light, two unequal clumps of dark 
trees rising from a dark foreground against a pale sky 
and paler water. Rhoda Holmes Nicholl’s little girl in 
blue gray and white, “A Portrait,” like Mr. Hassam’s 
effort, lacks modelling; otherwise it might be a very 
agreeable picture. Louis P. Dessar’s “ Nocturne” is a 
blue river scene, with black shipping and white houses. 
Fanny W. Tewksbury’s “ White Roses,” in a glass jar, 
have the regulation blue-gray background; and blue 
gray are the rocks that fill one of the two right-angled 
triangles into which Margaret Longstreth has divided 
her view of “ Castle Hill.” On the contrary, Augustus 
B. Koopman’s sand-cliffs, which occupy about the same 
position in his “ Cliffs and Sea, Scituate,” are bright yel- 
low ; and Dodge McKnight’s “ Bean-Pickers,” the beans 
that they pick and the landscape of which the bean-field 
is part, all seem to have been burnt in a furnace toa 
glowing vermilion. After looking at this we are ready 
to plunge again into the blue depths of Theodore Robin- 
son’s “ Yachts at Night,” and other blue pictures too 
numerous to mention. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS, 





A VERY interesting loan cellection of works by Puvis 
de Chavannes, to which we may recur, has been on ex- 
hibition at the new galleries of M. Durand-Ruel, 389 
Fifth Avenue. It comprised several recent easel pic- 
tures in the artist’s most mature style, the remarkable 
“ Beheading of St. John the Baptist,” which the French 
Government has twice tried to secure for the Luxem- 
embourg, the original reductions of the celebrated dec- 
orations of St. Genevieve, Mr. Lambert’s charming “Au- 
tumn,” Mr. Cyrus J. Lawrence’s “ Mother and Child,’ 
Mr. W. E. Davis’s “ Hope,” and numerous drawings in 
pastels and in red chalk. 





AN uncommonly good collection of water-color paint- 
ings by living Dutch artists has been on exhibition at 
Wunderlich’s Gallery. The highest qualities of the 
school are shown in a pastoral scene by Anton Mauve, 
a woman digging a sod, and a black and white calf 
looking curiously on. This little masterpiece has long 
been familiar to visitors at Wunderlich’s, and it is amaz- 
ing to find that it is still unsold. Of the same school 
are a cleverly dashed-in girl at a piano, by Breitner; a 
cottage and sheep, by Essen; some exquisite paintings 
of purple hibiscus and pink roses, by Voermans ; and 
capital examples of Artz, Gravesande, Mesdag, Newhuys 
and others. 





AT the same time there were shown at Wunderlich’s 
some charming full-length portraits in oil of children, by 
Miss Maria Brooks, who is par excellence the painter 
of little girls. She has a style of her own for this spe- 
cialty, as well as an individual way of framing these pretty 
cabinet pictures. 





A FINE stained-glass window by La Farge, intended 
for the First Congregational Church of Methuen, Mass., 
has been shown for a few days at his factory on Wash- 
ington Square, prior to being put in place. The shape 
is a semicircle of fifteen or sixteen feet radius; the sub- 
ject, the Resurrection. The figure of the Christ, robed 
in white, floats upward from the ground in the centre. 
The mists, descending into the foreground, seem to bear 
him aloft. To right and left are groups of angels, wing- 
less, and attired in red, green, crimson, and violet. Each 
pair of angels is engaged in pushing back one of the 
stone doors with which the artist supposes the tomb to 
have been closed. Thus the strongest color is thrown 
into the corners of the composition, while the centre is a 
blaze of light. Technically, the work is perhaps the 
most important éxample of the artist’s favorite method 
of “ plating’—that is, backing up one piece of colored 
glass with others of different hues, in order to gain that 
relief and variety of color for which others have re- 
course to etching, painting with enamels, and other more 


expeditious but less artistic expedients. 
effect is very beautiful, and the work is in a high degree 
expressive of religious feeling, which, we need not say. 
is as rare in modernstained glass as in other modern art, 


The general 





THE pastel portraits by Mr. J. Wells Champney, Cop. 
ies mostly from the noted French pastellists of the last 
century, now on exhibition at Knoedler’s Gallery, are 
well worth a visit. Many have been seen before in New 
York, and have been mentioned with due praise in The 
Art Amateur; but others have been added, and some 
of these show new technical triumphs for Mr. C amp- 
ney. Several old oil paintings have been copied by him 
in pastel with rare success. The impasto of oi!, how. 
ever, cannot be imitated, and for that we are thankful, 
for, in copying, imitation of the technique of an alien 
medium is not to be commended. 





AT MACBETH's Gallery Dutch art was represented 
by some seventy oil paintings and charcoal drawings 
by the late David Adolf Constant Artz. The paintings 
are mostly single figure subjects, and many of them 
have that look of direct observation that we expect to 
find in an artist’s studies; but the modern Dutchman 
composes unconsciously, and produces hardly an, thing 
that is not acceptable as a picture. This applies ‘o the 
charcoal drawings quite as much as to the oils in the 
present instance. The subjects are such as “ The \lom- 
ing Toilet,” “A Mower,” “Old Woman Peeéling Pota- 
toes,” “ Peasant and Wife,” and ‘‘ Young Boat-Builder.” 





AN interesting collection of etchings and pen and 
wash drawings by Mr. Whistler were exhibited at the 
Grolier Club early in the month. They comprised rare 
states and early impressions of some of the most im- 
portant etchings, such as the “ Lime-burner,” “ Rother- 
hithe,” “ La Vielle aux Loques,” ‘The Unsafe Tene- 
ment,” and, in the Venice Series, the “ Traghetto,” the 
“Two Doors,” and “San Biaggio.” The drawings in- 
cluded many of those in the Seymour Haden collection, 
which were exhibited in New York some years ago, 
among others the pen portrait of the celebrated “ sur- 
geon-etcher” himself, and the series of drawings made 
during a voyage on the Rhine. 
showing how carefully Mr. Whistler used to prepare 
himself for his etched work, are the pencil and wash 
drawing of “ A Street at Saverne” and the pencil draw- 
ings for ‘“‘ The Miser” and “ The Kitchen.” 


Most important, as 





PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. 





CONCLUDING NOTICE, 

AT the recent exhibition, at the National Academy 
of Design, of “ Portraits of Women,” what was most 
striking was the general superiority of those painted 
by Americans. This was brought out in a remarkable 
way by the hanging almost side by side of a mere- 
triciously pretty portrait by Mr. Carolus Duran—a 
half-length of Miss E. V. Sloane, in blue against a red 
background—and a portrait by Mr. John S. Sargent of 
Miss Elizabeth Chanler. If these were to be considered 


‘as representative work of the two men (which they are 


not), there could be no question as to the great superi- 
ority of the pupil over the master. Yet therc were 
examples of Mr. Carolus Duran not nearly so good as 
his portrait of Miss Sloane. We have never /iad the 
privilege of seeing the original of his large portrai of the 
lady in black against the flaming red curtain, but itis 
difficult to believe that it is nota libel. In the same way 
Munkacsy’s immense portrait isa terrible exhibi:ion of 
bad taste. Sir John Everett Millais has seldom do1.c any- 
thing so weak and purposeless as his full-length portrait 
of Miss Vanderbilt. The young girl is standing be 
tween a chair and a table in a showily furnished room. 
There is a basket of roses on the chair and a turquoise- 
colored vase on the table in which she is apparent!y put- 
ting some roses taken from the basket. But that is 
purely a deduction from the circumstances. There is 
no action in the figure. Indeed, the Chinese tu uoise 
vase is the only thing really well painted in the picture. 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s portrait of Miss Dorothy Dene, 
with its cloudy sky coming forward more decidedly 
than the rocks at the young lady's feet, is better. It 
shows some feeling for form, and a sense of the value of 
large masses. Cabanel, again, by whom there were five 
portraits of American ladies—that of Mrs. R. L. Cut- 
ting is his last signed picture—did not show to good 
advantage beside the portraits of Mrs. Richard M. 
Hunt and of a young lady in gray with a straw hat, by his 
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late William M. Hunt. 
seen at his best in presenting the tender beauty of a 
“ jeune fille,” but his Miss Amy Bend will not add to 
that reputation. Chartran’s Mrs. Hamilton Fish Web- 
ster and Mrs. R. H. Townsend are but feeble work 
for this much-lauded painter, and 

what can one find to commend in 


Chaplin is usually 


pupil, the 
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ful is Miss Elizabeth Chanler, whose fine eyes might 
be the despair of any other painter living. His picture 
of Mrs. Henry G. Marquand is decidedly pleasing to 
look on, and his Mrs. Wilton Phipps is a harmony 


in black, white and pink, executed with unrivalled deli- 


45 
different one from another, may be included in the same 
praise due to successful originality. 

Mr. William M. Chase made an admirable showing. 
He was at his best in his portrait of Mrs. C. stand- 
ing full length, in Quaker-like black and white, with a 

gray background. His portrait 
of Mrs. X., seated, is a more 





Bertier's portrait of Mrs. Colgate, 
a beautiful woman represented 
with as little animation as a prune- 
box dec oration! 

It is well to have the power 
shown by Mr. Bonnat, to make 
his figure project out of the can- 
vas ll 
background, but it were nobler 
not 10 ise it. His portrait of Mrs. 


spite of a cross-hatched 


R. T. \Vilson is loud, and his Mrs, 


Levi ’. Morton is almost as bad 
as his John Taylor Johnston in 
The \!etropolitan Museum. 

It s a relief to turn to Mr. 
Whisti:r. Surely his unobtrusive 
way of painting does not the less 
show |is strength. It was a great 
disappuintment to find only one 
portrait by him, of a young lady 
in a gray riding dress, putting on 
aglov:. It isa full-length stand 


ing fivure ina half light, against 
a dar background, lent by Mr. 
A. J. Cassatt. There were fairly 
good examples of Mr. Henri Ger- 
vex, Mr. Jean Gustave Jacquet, 
Mr. Jules Lefebvre, Mr. Franz von 
Lenbach, Don Raimundo de Ma- 
drazo, and Mr. Anders Zorn; but, 
with the exception of this last— 
which shows exaggerated drawing 
in the hands—they were not such 
as to hold the attention for long. 
On the other hand, Dagnan-Bou- 
veret’s Mrs. Baker was fully wor- 
thy of his reputation, and Ben- 
jamin Constant’s portrait of the 


beautiful wife of Mr. Eugéne W. 
Glaenzer is treated with more re- 
finement than any other portrait 
of a lady that we have seen from 
his brush. 

The one painter whose every 
work was worth studying was 
Mr.Sargent. He is far from being 
uniformly pleasing, but he is al- 
ways interesting. Perhaps the 
reason is that he insists on _ his 
Most of 
the portraits by noted French 


sitter interesting him. 


painters in the exhibition have too 
plainly been done as task work. 
In several cases a pretty face has 
been slighted for the sake of what 
must have appeared to the painter 
a prettier gown, Mr. Sargent is 
alive to all the pictorial possibil- 
ities of 2 modern woman’s dress, 
but he seldom fails to make the 
face the most interesting thing in 
the picture. His sitters may be 
Sure of ¢ ing down to future ages, 


though not always in the way 








elaborate and hardly less suc- 
cessful arrangement, to be re- 
marked especially for the care- 
ful proportioning of background 
to figure. The lady wears a 
black dress ; a heavy fur mantle, 
lined with dull pink, is thrown 





back from her figure; a touch 
of red ribbon appears in the hair, 
an edge of white skirt beneath the 
black dress; the background is 
dark green, and the floor-cloth dull 
red. Benjamin Curtis Porter sent 
half-a-dozen portraits, the suavi- 
ty and refinement of which fully 
explain his great popularity as a 
painter of *‘ society” women. His 
well-known picture of Mrs, Hen- 
ry Clews, a bold essay in white 
against white, was one of the most 
pleasing pictures in the exhibition. 
It shared the palm of popularity 
with Munzig’s charming picture 
of Mrs. William Seward Webb. 
Mr. Kenneth Frazier’s Miss Rog- 
ers is an essay in the key of blue 
So is William H. Hyde’s Miss 
Laura Glenn in pale blue, with 
a vista of a pale blue room for 
background. Mr. Harper Pen- 
nington was seen only in the pas- 
tel of Miss Sarah Carnes Weekes. 
John W. Alexander was repre- 
sented unfortunately by a single 
“Portrait in Fancy Costume ;” 
Mr. Beckwith inadequately by his 
Miss G.; Abbot H. Thayer, at 
his very best, by his well-known 
portrait of the Honorable Mrs. 
Eaton, standing by her horse's 
* head 


att Eaton by four excellent can- 


really a masterpiece ; Wy- 


vases, including that of Mrs. R.W. 
Gilder; Frank Fowler by his 
pleasing portrait of Mrs. Mary 
Aymar Fowler. Miss Sarah C. 
Sears, Mrs. Rosina Emmett Sher- 
wood, and Mrs. Amanda Brew- 
ster Sewell were well represented. 
There were very few pieces of 
sculpture. A marble relief and a 
bronze portrait of Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer, by Augustus St. Gaudens ; 
a medallion in marble by the late 
Launt Thomson, and a relief in 
bronze, by Mr. Herbert Adams, 
of Miss Mary Shepard Greene 
these were all. The major part 
of the large display of miniatures 
was worthless, from an artistic 
point of view. Many were copies 
of well-known originals, and 
many more, the niggling work of 
living “ painters,’ were absolute- 
ly without vitality or character. 
We have already commended the 
spirited work of Mr. W. J. Baer, 
which is certainly: more _inter- 








which they would prefer ; for he 
is, as often as not, a satirist, and 
when his subject does not quite 
please him, he practises vivisec- 
tion on her with an unmerciful 


brush. Posterity will learn from 
him of the awkwardness, the self- 
consci grimaces, the nervous 
twitchincs, the irritability, the 


stupid the coldness, the affectations of this genera- 
tion. ‘e do not know that posterity will thank him 
for th But he seems to have been uncommonly 
hap) the majority of the subjects of his pictures 
in the recent exhibition. His portrait of Mrs. Francis 
D. M is that of a charming woman, quiet as a 
mouse ining forward in her chair with crossed arms, 
— \ listening to or thinking of something quite 
abdsor) 


As unconscious and a shade more thought- 


“ THE WHITE LADY,” 


cacy and with his characteristic precision of touch. 
Of Miss Cecilia Beaux’s portrait of a young woman, in 
a white summer dress, leaning upon a cushion, we have 
Her other portrait 
bust of an older lady in black and pale lilac was even 
better. 
Hall Butler in dark green and russet, Miss Cassatt’s of 
her mother and of Miss Katherine Cassatt, Mr. Thomas 


already spoken in terms: of praise. 


Mr. George B. Butler’s portrait of Mrs. Prescott 


W. Dewing’s of Mrs, Stanford White, though very 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE PAINTING BY JAMES McNEIL WHISTLER. 


esting than the vapid, saccharine 
productions of Madame Kiissner. 
Why any American lady should 
desire to look like the label of a 
bon-bon box it is hard to under- 
stand. Some dignity was lent to the display of minia 
tures by a selection from the very interesting cabinet of 
Mr. Valentine Blaque, which included two Cosways 
(one very fine) and two Plimers, no less notable. When 
we have more space at our command we hope, in a 
special article, to render justice to the taste and knowl- 
edge displayed in the making of this collection. Good 
examples were also contributed by Mr. David L. Ein- 
stein, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and Mr. Peter Marié, 
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DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 





U MAURIER, it has been well re- 
marked, is to the England of to-day 
in a measure what Thackeray was 
during the middle period of the pres- 
ent century—the delineator of her 
types by pen and pencil. There is, how- 
ever, this notable difference : the author 

of “Trilby” is as superior to the author of “ Vanity 

Fair” as an illustrator as he is his inferior as a literary 
artist. But it is only as an illustrator that we are to con- 
sider Du Maurier in the present notes. 

The exhibition in New York at the Avery galleries 
of the original pen-and-ink cartoons for the illustrations 
to “Trilby” shows them as Du Maurier’s drawings 
ordinarily appear before they are photographically re- 
duced by “process.” They thus afford a valuable 
lesson to the student in illustration. 

The original of “ Dinner is Served,” in the form shown 
on the opposite page, was probably drawn by the artist 
in the same manner as the “ Trilby’”’ illustrations—on 
‘hot-pressed paper with pen-and ink ; then it was photo- 
graphed upon _box- 
wood and engraved in 
facsimile by Swain. 
The white line of the 
burin may be seen on 
and surrounding the 
coat of the man to the 
right partly down the 
stairs. In a “ process” 
block, the relief to the 
black would have been 
indicated by lines 
scratched upon thezinc 
plate, if they had not 
already been scratched 
out in the original 
drawing or put in with 
chinese white. In many 
of the portions the fac- 
simile engraving is so 
perfect that it would 
be difficult to distin- 
guish it from a process 
plate. The “ Trilby” 
drawings were repro- 
duced for Messrs, Har- 
per & Brother by “ pro- 
cess” in the same man- 
ner exactly as the illus- 
tration on this page, 
which has been photo- 
graphically reduced 
from a proof of the 
larger illustration on 
the opposite page. In the reduction several of the faces 
of the women have been darkened by the lines being 
brought nearer together than in the original print, and 
somewhat coarsened in the process. We let this de- 
fect stand, as it is a good example of the tendency 
of lines to thicken, consequently of fomes to darken 
in the reduction by photo-engraving. If this smaller 
block had been made for a book it would be com- 
pared by the art editor withthe large original, and on 
the margin of the proof he would note that the faces of 
the women are “too dark.’” The plate would then be 
returned with the original to the photo-engraver, who 
would engrave by hand the interstices between the lines, 
cutting down their sides so that thinner lines would re- 
sult. -A new proof would give us then lighter faces. 

Doubtless, much of this doctoring was done to the 
“ Trilby” blocks used in the book, for Du Maurier is 
not an ideal draughtsman for process engraving. His 
designs for many years were drawn for wood-engraving. 
“Punch” was one of the last of the English periodicals 
to adopt process work. He could then make a-gray line 
with impunity; for the engraver, having the original 
drawing before him, could see that the lines shou/d give 
the effect of gray, and he could either make them a little 
finer than they are photographed on the block, or else he 
might cross the black lines with his graver, turning them 
into a series of dotted lines. Thackeray, im his day, 
drew for ‘ Punch” directly upon the boxwood, and so 
doubtless did Du Maurier for several years. But I 
fancy that photography was soon used to transfer his 
drawings, they being made on paper. Tenniel, the 
“Punch” cartoonist, I think, drew, up to a very late date, 





“ DINNER IS SERVED.” 


directly upon the wood. On the shirt-front and collar 
of the man to the extreme upper right-hand corner we find 
five of .he six lines representing a shadow are broken in 
this way, either for their entire length or at their ends. 

When drawings are subjected to too great a reduction, 
lines frequently run together, giving sorry results. Wit- 
ness the nose and mouth of the lady upon thearm of the 
gentleman just mentioned. In the large drawing the 
shadow thrown by the nose is just separated from the 
upper lip, but in the reduction the two have run to- 
gether with unfortunate effect. The shadow on the chin 
of the lady of the central pair is luminous in the large 
drawing, but in the smaller the lines have run together, 
so we have a black tone that suggests a smudge or scar. 
Other similar instructive. comparisons may be made 
by the observant student. 

Finally, it is to be said this example of Du Maurier’s 
work is not given as an example of the best technic in 
pen drawing, but as a specimen of the art of the illus- 
trator and designer. The cartoon portrays in a truthful 
manner the interior of an aristocratic English house, 
with the people dressed in the mode of ten or fifteen years 
ago. The women have the unmistakable ease and de- 





portment of ladies, and the men are as unmistakably 
gentlemen. Each one is a character, and the characters 
are types. There is, besides, a rich color effect through- 
out the design, notably in the woodwork of the stairway 
and in the gown of the lady and dress suit of the gentle- 
man who compose the middle group. 

ERNEST KN/UFFT. 


DRAPERY UPON THE HUMAN FIGURE. 





THOSE who studied the beautiful Raphael-like head 
by Baudry in the October number of The Art Amateur 
will welcome the three figure studies by him given now. 
I say three, for a. typographical error ascribes Figure IV. 
to Bouguereau instead of to Baudry. Readers of my 
remarks last’ month will note the folds radiating from 
the knee in both II. and IV. In IV. the fall of the 
folds is interrupted. because of its being partially tucked 
under the right calf. Inthe full page of Bouguereau 
studies we find in the central figure a second garment, 
preventing our seeing the radiating lines from the knee, 
but we discover some of their ends that are on the un- 
dergarment, just below the second piece of drapery. 
The lines radiate from the shoulder in a most definite 
manner. In the left-hand figure we find very much the 
same set of lines as in the Delauney study given re- 
cently. Such lines the artist soon becomes familiar with, 
and so he knows just where to look for them when the 
model poses. In theright-hand figure we again have a 
similar pose to Delauney’s, but this time the left knee, 
pressing against the drapery, gives us a form we 


PEN DRAWING BY GEORGE DU MAURIER, REDUCED ONE HALF, 


did not have in the other. The nude and the drapery 
studies by Bouguereau given in the magazine, studied 
in combination with the large wood-engravings from 
finished paintings by the same master, afford an invaly- 
able lesson as to the manner in which a picture is con- 
structed. First we have the figure, then the drapery 
upon the figure, and then the color and tones and back. 
ground. What a revelation to one who thinks painting 
is all brush work ! E. K, 


PEN-WORK FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING 





For general purposes it is best to keep to Whatman’s 
hot-pressed drawing-paper for practice and to Bristol. 
board for drawings to be reproduced. With regard to 
ink, liquid india ink, waterproof ink, and ebony stain are 
all about equally suitable. 

Any good writing pen will do to draw with; neverthe- 
less, if a choice may be had, a Gillott no. 303 or no, 
170, or a Spencerian no. I may be preferred. For very 
fine work, Gillott’s crowquill or mapping pen is uch 
used. Broad lines may be made with these pens by 
pressing on them, but the student would probably reak 
a good many, and they 
cost five cents api ce. 

But the matter of the 
size of the drawing is 
much more important 
than that of pens, even 
when fine work is in 


view. © The student, 
looking at a smal re- 
production of a <iraw- 


ing by Abbey or by 
Vierge, is likely to think 
it necessary to havea 
very fine pen in order 
to do anything similar, 
But by working on a 
large scale a common 
writing pen will do just 


as well. It is neces 
sary only to bear in 
mind that the lines to 
render dark colors, 
such as that of black 
cloth, must be broader 
than those use: for 
light tones, such as 


flesh. That under- 
stood, one may model 
a face with a stub pen. 
The usual reduction is 
one half each way, but 
if the drawing be in 
outline or with exceed- 
ingly bold and open 
shading, it may be much more. One may lay it <lown 
as a rule that the finer the work the less reduction it 
will stand. If reduced much, the small intersticcs be- 
tween the lines will be apt to fill up even with careful 


printing—and the beginner must not count on that. A 
good course to follow is this: if you are merely practis- 
ing to learn pen-handling, make: your drawing very 
large; but if you are making a drawing actually f«1 pub- 
lication, do not let it be-more than twice as lary® asit 
is to be when reproduced. E. K. 





WITH the exception of Mr. Kennedy, of New York, 
Mr. A. J. Eddy, of Chicago, is probably the only man in 
America whose portrait has been painted by Whistler, 
It is not called a portrait ; it is called a ‘“ Symphony in 
Brown and Flesh Color,” but it is nevertheless a portrait, 
and a full-length one, of a tall man standing erect, weal- 
ing an overcoat with a cape, and russet shoes, holding 
his hat and gloves in his hand. The background is 
lighter than the figure, which, however, does not cut out 
sharp and clear against it, but is steeped in twilight 
mists. Mr, Eddy’s friends, after the manner of friends, 
may criticise it as a likeness, but as a work of ait it is 
one he may well be proud to own ; dignified, harmoni- 
ous, painted thinly, and in that admirable limpid s\) le of 
Whistler’s which is neither painfully elaborated nor 
roughly brushed, but so perfect in technique that the tecu 
nique is forgotten. It was painted last summer in Paris. 


THE annual exhibition of American pictures just 
closed at The Art Institute of Chicago has been rec 
ognized as the finest yet held there. Sales, alas, were few. 
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“DINNER IS SERVED.” PEN DRAWING BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
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THE ART AMATEDR. 








FLOWERS IN PEN-AND-INK. 





IV.—WILD FLOWERS. 





O the lover of flowers, if the love be 
for the entire race and not for a few 
exotics, there is a special charm in 
the so-called “weeds” of the road- 
side, growing “ first-hand” from na- 
ture, as it were, without the aid of the 
gardener’s pruning-knife or the flor- 
ist's skill, Setting forth on a ramble 
in the country, with only a botanist’s 

case for specimens, and a magnifying-glass as a card of 
admission to deeper wonders than the naked eye may see, 
one may find untold treasures within a few square yards 
of meadow-land. And when the interest in the flowers 
theniselves is heightened by the desire to pass them on 
to one’s fellows through the medium of a pen-and-ink 
drawing, then welcome indeed is the weed of decorative 
form and the dainty vine, in festoons which suggest so 
much that is beautiful in design. It is pleasant, too. to 
realize that these children of the wayside are almost 
numberless in kind and variety; and since each of us 
must interpret nature differently, in the manner in which 
our environment and development of character shall 
lead us, we may be glad in the thought that the possi- 
bilities in even this one branch of pen-drawing are with- 
out limit for each one. 

Realizing this, we may understand the idea advanced 
by an illustrator of note, to whom a younger brother in 
the same field of work applied for advice, as to a suit- 
able place to spend the summer in study. ‘“ Where?” 
said the great man, with a kindly smile. ‘“ Buy a five- 
cent plant from the market. If you are really in earnest, 
you may profitably spend several weeks of the summer 
at home, studying that.” 

We are not of course to understand by this that one 
is to despise the advantages of study either in a foreign 
land or in our own; 
but to the illustrator, 
almost any work of his 
own city or country can 
supply suggestions; 
and since his work 
must be in a_ large 
measure creative, he 
may often find his best 
inspiration near at 
hand; for the true il- 
lustrator—the pen ar- 
tist—is born and not 
made, -If he have the 
genuine love for his 
work which is the first 
essential of success, he 
will need to cast about 
him but little for sub- 
jects, since nearly 
everything suggests a 
subject for his work. 
Perhaps his ability 
may lie in but one line; 
the decorative instinct 
may be most developed 
in him, or the pictorial ; 
possibly the humorous 
side of life appeals to 
his pencil, or that most 
difficult branch of il- 
lustrative work, the 
child-life of the world; 
but in whatever line 
his work develops, the 
question will never be, 
What shall I draw? 
but rather, How shall I 
find the time needful in 
putting upon paper all 
these things which 
come to my thoughts ? 

In all such remarks 
as the above, it goes 
without saying that the 
use of the masculine 
pronoun includes the 
feminine. The field of 
illustration is open to 
women as to men, 





needing the dignity and refinement of the former as 
greatly as the vigor and strength of the latter, and it 
is to be hoped that more women may find their place in 
this beautiful work. 





““VIOLETS.”” PEN DRAWING REDUCED TO HALF SIZE OF THE ORIGINAL. 


And now, since we are not at present dealing with 
illustration, but with pen-drawing—a widely different 
matter—let us take some of these wayside weeds as 
subjects for study, and see how they may furnish us with 
work. We will select the wild violet, as being easy to 
procure in almost any neighborhood ; and we will per- 
haps find it no small matter to give even one or two 
flowers their proper color value, the curve of the leaf that 
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“VIOLETS.” BY E, M. HALLOWELL. ORIGINAL SIZE OF THE ARTIST’S PEN DRAWING. 


accompanies them, the spring of the stem. Then we 
may take an entire little plant, roots and all, striving 
to show in some measure the perspective of the subject 
for study, and to suggest by our drawing that it is a 
little clump of leaves and flowers with another side to it 
besides the one we are showing. 

We have here to remember the remarks of a previous 
paper concerning form, color, and texture, and will en- 
deavor in our study to truthfully represent the propor- 
tion of each; but should a choice arise between sacritfic- 
ing color and texture, we will find the result generally 
less unsatisfactory when color is sacrificed than when 
the texture is lost. There is in The Art Amateur for 
November a little study of geranium, by Mr. Lester, to 
which I should like specially to call the attention of stu- 
dents, as an example of study, pure 
and simple, where both texture and 
color have been admirably retained. 

After the student has given suffi- 
cient time to these individual flow- 
ers to understand their forms, and 
be able to represent them truthfully 
and with vigor, it will be well to 
take a somewhat similar subject, and treat it not 
for study alone, but for effect. Suppose we \ 
have a little bunch of violets in a wine-glass, 
and that we decide to take the glass, flowers, 











and all, and make,a little composition of them. 

The object in the case is now not a study of 
individual violets, but an effect of many, all 
helping to make a little heading, tail-piece, or 
whatever we may choose to make of it. At 
once we realize the use of the separate studies | 
we have made; there is as we work a knowl- 
edge of form and a feeling that the flowers are all there, 
though we can see but few individually. And as we put 
in the strong shadows and indicate the color of the 
flowers before us, while we may not succeed with al! we 
wish at first, we begin to learn the great distinction that 
exists between work 
which is done for study 
and that which is done 
for effect. The two are 
as cause and result; 
in the latter we may 
see the former, and 
only when faithful and 
painstaking study is 
given can quick, bright, 
and effective pen-work 
result. 

Again, having learn- 
ed the forms of these 
flowers, we may use 
them conventionally in 
a number of ways-—as 
decorations for china, 
as designs for borders, 


and otherwise; but 
still we shall see the 
need for an intelligent 


knowledge of the forms 
to beapplied before we 
can rightly make the 
application of then. 
As an excellent + \b- 
ject for the practice of 
texture, among the wild 
things of the fiel|, I 
may mention the milk- 
weed (Asclepias co- 
ruiz). Its strong and 
vigorous stem, the 
rough pods which en- 
close the seeds, an:. the 
exquisite delicacy of 
the winged seed-ves- 
sels themselves wil tax 
to the utmost the «bil- 
ity of the studen: to 
represent them. In stu- 
dying the loose groups 
of’seed-vessels, as they 
hang from the pod, 
swaying about with 
every breath of air, try 
to put upon the paper 
simply the effect of 
* these silky masses. 
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As surely as you try to draw with pen-and-ink each 
little fluffy top, so surely will your work become dark, 
and the lightness and delicacy which make the beauty 
of your model will never be transferred to your work, 
To secure any effect whatever, it will be needful to pay 
close attention to suggesting the shadows, leaving the 
lighter and more shining side to take care of itself. As 
in even the best reproductions lines drawn simply will 
thicken a little, all such rendering as that of these seed- 
vessels should be done 
with a very fine pen, 
though with a perfect- 
ly clear and decided 
line; but wherever any 
strenyth of treatment is 
required, as in the 
leaves, pods, or stems, 
a coarser pen will be 
required. Never try to 
do coarse work with a 
fine pen; however vig- 
orously you may make 
your lines, there issome- 
thing nervating about 
such work, giving a lack in the drawing which is inde- 
scribable, but perfectly apparent. It is better to have 
half a2 dozen pen-holders, with different kinds of pens, 
at hand; there is never any need to economize with 
materials, since so few are needed in pen-and-ink work. 

ELIZABETH M. HALLOWELL. 





FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 


III.— VIOLETS, 


VIOLETS are a good subject for us to paint, because 
they are simple in color. Choose the single sort and 
arranve them in a loose bunch of, say, two or three, with 
a leaf and a bud or so, against an upright sheet of paper 
as a background. Draw all the small details of the 
flowers accurately—stems and bud and leaf. Then re- 
cord the gray shadows which they cast upon the paper 
back of them. See if it is all gray, or if, perhaps, it has 
yellow or green or purple in it; but decide about that 
before you touch brush to paper, for the mixing and 
stirring is better done in the mixing saucer than after 
the tint has been placed upon the paper, where it is well 
to leave it undisturbed. Then wash over the petals of 
each blossom with a lavender made up of rose madder 
and cobalt blue, judging of the proportions of each by 
your model, There may be edges where one petal looks 
so light against another that a tiny rim of white should 
be left on its edge; and where the violet grows white in 
color toward its centre omit, of course, the lavender 
tint. The white in the centre has probably a shadow in 
it. The model must be consulted as to whether it is a 
lavender-tinted gray or a green-gray shadow. And at 
the very heart is a yellow spot. Put all the colors on 
sufficiently wet to flow easily; and if too much color 
floods a small space, take it up with the tip of the brush. 

The shadows on the petals of the violets are a redder 
lavender or a deeper lavender than the lighted portions, 
One petal has a few lines of a deep purple or black upon 
it. One blossom is turned away ; I see its rounded spur 
and the green sepals touched with light and shadow, as 
is also the green stem, where shines a high light so 
glistening that I leave it untouched when I tint the 
lighted side a light green, and draw the dark green of the 
shadowed side. The stem is green but a little way. 
Lower down it is nearly white, with a streak of pale burnt 
sienna or of light red down its side. 

The leaf is to be washed over with the light green 
color you see in its lightest parts, except where the high 
light glistens. Leave that white, or tint it a very light 
blue if it appears to incline to that 
color. When this color is dry enough 
for the next tint not to run where 
you do not wish it to go, draw the 
shadows which the veins cause and 
those which the curves and the curl 





& 

wed of the leaf occasion. 

| <A The green of the leaf has many 
‘SY tints—yellow green where the light 


shines through it; blue green where 
the light strikes it; brown green 
sometimes in the deepest shadows. 
These colors will blend into each 
other softly if they are each put in their 


| 
| proper locality while all are damp. 
Y 


Several separate tints placed over each 


other after each is dry are apt to look a little dead and flat. 
You cannot put a lighter tint over a darker to any good 
effect, but you can wash out the too dark tint with a 
small sponge or the wet brush and _ blotting-paper. 
Study the little leaf before you and see all the varieties 
of color that it offers and put it down in your paint- 
ing. 

All through, let the forms of the flowers be clearly 
and decidedly shown by the shapes of the shadows, and 
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“ MILKWEED.” PEN DRAWING BY M. E, HALLOWELL, REDUCED ONE-THIRD. 


do not be afraid to put the colors on and leave them just 
as you have placed them. It does not matter that 
they are abrupt or that they do not bear microscopic 
examination. But, on the other hand, do not imitate 
a free carelessness that means nothing, and be very 
sure that you put no touches that do not express some 
fact about the flower whose exact and forceful portrait 


you are attempting to paint. 
PATTY THUM. 





THE fundamental reason that art is not a copy of na- 
ture is that concrete nature presents opposite ideals, 
laws, and phenomena in confusive conflict, and that it 
is one of the most important functions of art to sepa- 
rate, individualize, and distinctly present the opposite 
ideal realities which are behind the sensible appear- 
ances, in order to correct the deceptive and confused 
appearances of this nature, and to use them in the rep- 
resentation of the ideals of the mind,—Frothingham, 





THE VALUE OF CRITICISMS. 


A GOOD criticism of our work is of ten times more 
value than a compliment, even if the latter is well mer- 
ited. Acriticism made in 
unkindness is worth heed- 
ing; it may have the 
element of truth. There 
must have been some- 
thing to suggest the 
thought, and if that some- 
thing is wrong, one had better know it. 

Much of the kindness in the world is 
rank cruelty, and we often do gross in- 
justice with the best of intentions. We 
shrink from hurting the feelings of an- 






other, and either ignore a point alto- 
gether or give an evasive answer, if 
we do not distinctly convey a wrong 
idea. I know the case of a young girl 
who went with her work to an artist, 
an old friend, for help. He passed it 
off with a “ very-good-indeed ”’ sort of 
an air. Six months later she was in a 
position to know how exceedingly 
crude it had been, and yet, on the 
strength of his opinion, she had exhibited it where it was 
likely to make or mar her future prospects. Meeting 
the artist’s wife, she asked, ‘‘ Why did not Mr. —— tell 
me that work was dreadful?” “Oh, he said he did not 
want to be too hard on you!” She had gone to him in 
good faith for an honest criti- 
cism., She asked him for bread, 
and he gave her a stone. 

But do we not all doit? Some- 
times an honest opinion would 
seem and be considered an im- 
pertinence. Is it not better to 
take the risk of offending or of 
hurting our sensitive feelings for 
the good that may come of it ? 
Any right-minded person will 
gladly welcome a frank expres- 
sion of ideas from any one. How 
else can we know the impression 
our work makes upon others ? 
Try as we may, we can never 
“see oursels as ithers see us.” 

I think more good may be ac- 
complished by two or three thus 
taking and extending the hand 
of good-fellowship (no matter if 
it hurts; it may be as unpleas- 
ant for oneas the other) than by 
forming mutual admiration so- 
cieties, or the meeting of a crowd 
to discuss methods and five- 
o'clock tea. One may have had 
training and advantages in cer- 
tain directions that the other has 
not. The other may have better 
feeling on some other points. 
Let the two stones polish each 
other. Only do it honestly and 
thoroughly, and in the end it 
will tell. 

Perhaps a criticism may be 
altogether wrong, though made 
in good faith; but if we cannot 
accept we can consider it, It 
may open up a new train of thought and lead to some- 
thing else. I would not have any one blindly follow the 
opinions of others. That would destroy all individ- 
uality. But if we will do as we would be done by—give 
what we want—the good will live. The dross will 
float away and be forgotten and the gold remain. Or if 
we do not see the point or truth of an opinion now—we 
may not be educated up to it—better take it kindly and 
willingly ; the impression is made, and some time it may 
come home when we least expect it. And by giving 
and taking in all honesty and kindness we certainly lose 
nothing if we gain nothing. C. E. BRADY. 





ALTHOUGH we may each have our special preferences 
among the main colors, which we shall do quite right to 
indulge, it is a sign of disease in an artist to have a prej- 
udice against any particular color, though such prejudices 
are common and violent enough among people imperfect- 
ly educated in art or with naturally dull perceptions of it. 
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FIGURE PAINTING. 





Il.—POSING : THE COLOR SCHEME, 


HE pose in which the artist 
elects to represent a person 
sitting for his portrait has 
more influence on the likeness 
(as it will be recognized by 
friends) than would be imag- 
ined. Many, in fact most 
people, look for resemblance 
only in feature, expression, and 
coloring, and are often sur- 
prised to find that even in a 
picture where all these traits 
are to be seen, yet the actual 
presentation of the individ- 

ual is unfamiliar. The reason for this is to be dis- 

covered in the fact that the artist has neglected to 
study the general movement and effect of the figure 
as a whole in his eager search for resemblance in de- 
tails ; for often a portrait in which prominent character- 
istics of form and color are correctly represented, though 
easily recognizable at the first glance, will not be satis- 
factory on further examination unless the proportions of 
the figure are correct and the movement is natural. 
Technically speaking, movement means one thing ; actzon 
another (though the terms may under certain conditions 
become identical), This may be puzzling to the student ; 
therefore, for convenience, we will arrange the difinition 
thus : “ movement” indicates the direction of the general 
lines of a figure (considered as a whole) in relation to 
the horizontal plane of the earth’s surface. Movement 
does not necessarily mean motzon, for there is move- 
ment to be sought for even when the figures are in re- 
pose ; and this, as in the famous Elgin marbles and the 
“Sleeping Venus,” is found in the graceful, undulating 
lines which sweep from head to foot of the reclining 
forms. “ Actéon” (as anart term) applies, we might say, 
to those movements of an animate figure expressing 
some definite intention, through a coherent employment 
of the bones and muscles, The leading lines which de- 
note the actzon of a figure are primarily indicated by 
the angle which the spinal column (in connection with 
the arms and legs) assumes in relation to the ground 
upon which it stands. The head, hands, and feet, while 
all accessory to the movement of a figure, are not ab- 
solutely indispensable in determining it, as may be 
proved by considering certain well-known classic torsos 
and mutilated figures. Notably the noble “ Victory” of 

Zamothrace, which, as seen to-day, is headless and arm- 

less, yet a marvel of beauty and grace; the Venus of 

Milo, whose grand dignity and repose of face and figure 

seems not impaired by the absence of both arms and 

feet. While the wonderful strength of the “ Hercules” 

we accept with unquestioned admiration, and hold as a 

model of manly development, though the whole person- 

ality is actually represented by a mutilated trunk, devoid 
of not only arms and legs, but also the head, the mag- 
nificently developed muscles alone serving here to sug- 
gest the unmistakable character of the subject. These 
and other examples may be recalled where the Jozse of 
the figure and general intention of its movement are 
sufficiently indicated without aid from the members. 
These most valuable adjuncts, however, are not to be 
slighted by the young painter, and the cases mentioned 
above were quoted merely to illustrate the point in 
question; in fact, the hands alone are a study in them- 
selves, having an individuality which is distinctly char- 
acteristic ; but this is a matter we will consider later. 

Now, having, as I hope, made the distinction between 

the two terms above discussed clearly understood, let 

us apply them to our subject. In posing a figure for a 

portrait, especially in a bust or half-length, while the 

movement of the head and body should be graceful, it 
should not suggest too much action. 

Let us convey the idea that the mind and body are in 
repose ; that a person (being painted) is sitting still, for 
the reason that he wishes to do so, not that he is obliged 
to remain in a certain position because it is required of 
him by the artist. In order to secure this result, the 
artist should do his part by not embarrassing his sitter 
with too much attention at first. A convenient seat, 
sofa, chair, or divan should be placed in the proper light, 
and the background arranged on a movable screen be- 
hind it. Here the sitter should place himself naturally 
and without too much apparent intention; if the artist 
will meanwhile busy himself with his palette and brushes, 





the sitter, finding he is not under scrutiny, will relax his 
muscles and gradually adapt himself comfortably to the 
position. Engage him in some pleasant conversation 
while you are getting ready, and just as soon as he be- 
comes interested, and the self-conscious look disappears 
from the features, quietly take up.your charcoal and 
simply block in the proportion of the face and position 
of the features, and before he has time to realize you are 


at work again and stiffen his features into a conscious . 


expression, you have secured the foundation for your 
portrait. . 

If one has been closely studying the proportions of 
the face, the blocking in of the features is quickly ac- 
complished, and it is in these proportions that primary 
element of resemblance is to be found. The principal 
points to be observed in securing the first impression of 
a head may be noted thus: First, the szze of the head 
in relation to the body; secondly, the shape ; thirdly, 
the space occupied by the features in relation to the cir- 
cumference of the cranium. In some faces the features 
are closely placed together, leaving a large space between 
the line of the eyebrows and the top of the head; the 
forehead may or may not be high here; it generally is 
so, though at times we find the hair growing peculiarly 
low, thus emphasizing the dome of the skull. 

In other cases the features are placed so far apart 
that very little hair is seen from the level front view of 
the head, causing the face to appear very large, though 
the head may actually be comparatively small ; the slight- 
est exaggeration in either of these personalities will be 
decidedly unfavorable, and should be studiously avoided ; 
yet the natural tendency of the student where any marked 
peculiarity exists is to exaggerate. 

The same rules may be applied to a head in three- 
quarter or profile view, though these are greatly influ- 
enced by the direction of the pose. The subject of fore- 
shortening we will consider next month. M. B. O. F. 

DESIGNING FOR LITHOGRAPHERS, 
(Continued from last month.) 


“A PROFITABLE field for designers is in the line of 
calendars for insurance companies,” said Mr. Gray. 
“ The companies like novelty, and graceful, effective de- 
signs that people will be likely to hang up and keep. 
The manufacturers of patent medicine show a prefer- 
ence for the heads of pretty children on their calendars.” 

Here the writer happened to mention a pretty design 
which appeared about a year ago on the calendar of a 
well-known manufacturer of patent medicine—two 
curly-headed children in torn straw hats, resting against 
each other, and wreathed with sprays of May blossoms. 
The heads were from a photograph taken in New York, 
the adapter having idealized the faces somewhat and 
added the hawthorn sprays. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Gray, “ it was a very attractive design, 
and we lost the order, just by not happening to have 
something suitable at that particular time. The artist 
carried the design to a rival firm, and the manufacturer 
saw it, andtookit at once. At certain seasons of the year 
we are at our wits’ end to supply the demand for some- 
thing new. Every one who comes in to give us an 
order says: ‘ Think—think of something new.’ So you 
see how glad we are to get an idea. 

“Another branch of work is that for the tobacco 
trade. The manufacturers use a great many labels and 
small cards in packages of tobacco, and they always de- 
mand the faces or full-length figures of beautiful women. 
Here are two designs for cards just come in.” 

Mr. Gray took them from a drawer and spread them 
out for inspection. A description of one of them will 
probably be sufficient to show what is required for 
this branch of trade. It was a female figure in drap- 
eries somewhat between those worn by Bouguereau’s 
“ Night” and a modern stage fairy. She floated in the 
air like the ‘‘ Night,” and had gauzy, violet-tinted wings, 
and graceful floating draperies of the same hue. The 
face and head were really beautiful, and the whole con- 
ception, while, of course, being far from high art, was 
graceful and dainty in the extreme. It was in the main 
well drawn, though one arm had to be corrected. 

“The soap manufacturers like for ‘hangers ’"—which 
are perhaps twenty inches or more long—the full-length 
figures of children.” 

“In what medium do you generally prefer designs to 
be submitted ?” was asked. 

“ Water-colors,” was the reply. “Oil paintings re- 
quire so many stones to reproduce them properly that 
they are too expensive for most commercial uses, Pastels 


are very troublesome to work with, as they rub off so 
easily, that in tracing for the stone, the utmost care js 
necessary to avoid blurring or taking off portions of the 
picture. I do take them, though, because some artists 
can get effects in pastel that they cannot in other me- 
diums. Besides they can generally work much faster 
in this way, and are thus enabled to sell the picture 
cheaper than something which requires more time, 
Where water-colors are used the execution can be as 
broad as the artist likes, if he is only careful to finish 
the face and flesh tints delicately. Anything like the 
impressionist treatment of a face will not be tolersted 
by the buyer of lithographs, because he knows the gen- 
eral public will not have it. 

“I would advise any one who hasa design to submit to 
present it first simply as a pencil sketch, 
be old or not available for commercial uses, and the 
artist is saved the trouble of working it out in color 

“ Now as to the various styles of work in demand. | 
should say that the artist who can do but fine, delicate 
painting in exact detail need never depart from this 
particular style, but would always find a demand fo: his 
work in the small picture cards about five by tree 
inches in size. If he can draw pretty children with airi- 
ness and dash, and group them gracefully, the covers 
for juvenile books offer a good field for his desins, 
Rather bolder work, and that which is effective from a 
distance, is needed in the figures used for ‘ hang-+rs,’ 
which are from twelve by sixteen to fourteen by thirty 
inches, Then there are the colored frontispieces to 
popular magazines, such as Frank Leslie’s. These offer 
good opportunities for attractive figure studies, anc by 
looking over some of the publications, one can readily 
see what is indemand. The calendars, I believe, I have 
mentioned before. Children and blossoms are charting 
combinations for these; but the flowers must not be so 
prominent as to overwhelm the children.” 

‘Does it pay an artist to design for lithographers ?” 

“That depends a great deal on the reputation of the 
artist. If a man’s name signed to a canvas is sufficient 
to sell it whenever it is exhibited, it certainly would not 
pay him to paint for the lithographer ; but suppose an 
unknown artist takes his picture to a dealer, who is to 
The picture may 


The idea may 


get a certain percentage on its sale. 
hang on the wall till the painter in despair takes it away. 
The dealer would rather:sell the work of well-known 
men, because his profits are necessarily much larger on 
a five-hundred-dollar picture than on a fifty-dollar one. 
But suppose the ar‘ist takes his canvas to a lithograph- 
ing firm, and it is accepted for a certain use, the picture 
has immediately a commercial value outside of any other 
real or fictitious ones, and will be paid for accordingly. 
I should say then decidedly it does pay artists who wish 
to add to their incomes while waiting for fame to come 
to them.” A. E. IvEs 





THE ABUSE OF COLOR. 





COLORISTS can do much to charm us by means that 
science has discovered. But, as Charles Blanc wel! ob- 
serves, “the taste for color, when it predominates a!)so- 
lutely, costs many sacrifices; often it turns the mind 
from its course, changes the sentiment, swallows up the 
thought. The impassioned colorist invents his form for 
his color, everything must give place to the brilliancy of 
his tints. Not only the drawing bends to it, but the 
composition is dominated, restrained, forced by the 
color. To introduce a tint that shall heighten another, 
a perhaps useless accessory is introduced.” He men- 
tions, in illustration, Delacroix’s ‘“ Massacre of Scio,” 
in which a sabretache has been put in the corner solely 
because in that place the painter needed a mass of 
orange. ‘In passionately pursuing the triump! of 
color,” this critic goes on to say, “ the painter run: the 
risk of sacrificing the action to the spectacle. Our 
colorists go to the Orient, to Egypt, Morocco, Spain, to 
bring back a whole arsenal of brilliant objects : cushions, 
slippers, narghilehs, turbans, burnous, caftan, mats, par- 
asols. They make heroes of lions and tigers, exagyer- 
ate the importance of the landscape, double the interest 
of the costume and of inert substances, and thus paint- 
ing becomes descriptive; high art sensibly declines and 
threatens to disappear. Let color play its true rdle. 
As literature tends to its decadance when images are 
elevated above ideas, so art grows material and inevita- 
bly declines when the mind that draws is conquered by 
the sensation that colors; when, in a word, the orches- 
tra, instead of accompanying the song, becomes the 
whole poem,” 
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“IN THE FOREST.” ENGRAVED BY BARBAUT AFTER THE PAINTING BY MONTBARD. 
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AN ART STUDENT'S YEAR IN PARIS. 





WOMEN'S CLASSES AT JULIAN’S 
SCHOOL. 


HE studios which Julian estab- 

lished for men were already a fa- 
mous success before he opened 
one for women, and when that in 
time became full to overflowing, 
the new-comers were relegated to 
a deserted atelier in the nearest 
street. We, the overflow, were 
fifty or sixty women and girls— 
English, Scotch, Irish, Americans, Canadians (who 
scorned to be called Americans), Poles, Swedes, Danes, 
Swiss, Russians, Prussians, Greeks, Italians, and Span- 
iards, and one modest, hardworking little Finlander. 
Four weary flights of stairs led to the atelier, a huge 
brick-floored room whose one light from the sky-window 
filtered down upon the model’s head as through the 
bung-hole of a hogshead, spreading a glow on forehead 
and cheeks and making the eyes to shine wickedly out as 
from dusky caverns. Our rivals in the sister studio of 
the Passage des Panoramas said to us: “ Your light is 
good discipline for you.” But they silently thanked their 
stars that ‘Hey were not under it. 

I entered the place, a “ nouvelle,” one Monday morn- 
ing in October. Such a maze of moving figures and 
babel of moving voices as filled the dreary room! It 
was the week of preparatory drawing for the “ concours,” 
and all were clamoring for justice and the best place. 
The aspect of things was riotous, but in the midst of the 
gesticulating throng stood the “massier” or student 
leader, calmly giving to each her choice of place before 
the model already posed, by accepted law of rotation, 
and glancing toward us strangers a smile and welcome. 
One after another the girls made their choice of position, 
essaying this point of view and another, and settling at 
length upon the spot that seemed the most to be desired, 
until at the end of an hour the last ones dropped quietly 
or complainingly into the vacant seats, and order was, in 
a degree, obtained. Then followed a brief rustling of 
paper, impatient calls for tacks, charcoal, bread, a few 
jerkings of easels and stools into place, and then silence 
for the space of half an hour. Every eye was fixed on 
the face before us, every mind bent to the task of de- 
fining its vague impressions of light and color. 

Fifty-five minutes of work was always followed by five 
minutes of repose; rest for the model, and relief for us 
from a restrained position, and liberty to view our draw- 
ings from a distance, if such a view could be obtained in 
a forest of easels. 

Morning work began at eight o’clock and ceased at 
twelve, the model posing forthe head alone. The study 
in the afternoon was from the figure—nude in the case 
of a woman, slightly clothed if a man. 

At noon the “ bonnes” and faithful mothers bore off 
their treasured girls, and in a little while the room was 
quiet—not empty, for some remained to make a simple 
lunch while awaiting the second session of the day. 

We shake the crumbs from our laps, and noon is over. 
Then we sit down before the model and find how hard 
it is to make a single figure “ plumb.” 

So we labor through the week, from eight to twelve, 
from one till five, dreaming great things and advancing 
but a step at a time, and our week ends with a day that 
breaks for us with dread. Saturday morning the mas- 
teris tocome. There is a solemn stillness in the room 
as we enter it, each latest step being taken for that of 
“le maitre.” At last he comes. The stillness is nowa 
silence. Beginning near the door, he passes quickly 
from easel to easel, giving each student only a few 
words of censure or advice, sometimes with a shrug of 
the shoulders and emphasis of thumbs that add to their 
weight ; sometimes caustic, even merciless, 

Occasionally we won a kindly judgment from him as 
he moved to go, by offering to his inspection a study we 
had made at home. A serious and independent effort 
aroused at once his interest. Then, with the school 
clustered about him, he would dissect the work, lopping 
off faults and errors, yet holding up to sight its honesty 
of purpose, and tempering the harshness of the words 
with looks of sympathy. 

Still the tension of our nerves did not relax until he 
was fairly down the stairs, when, with a long-drawn 
breath of relief, we looked at one another, and said in 
unison, “ Isn’t he splendid!” 

Two or three times in a winter a “concours,” or com- 
petition, was held. In our school it occupied two 








weeks—one for the studio over the way and one for us, 
both rooms using the same model in the same pose. 
To obtain our places for it, the drawings of the previous 
week were judged by the master and the rank we re- 
ceived gave us the corresponding choice of place before 
the model “ concours” week. Thus the excitement of 
the contest lasted for fullya month. We charitably 
kept away from our neighbors during their trial, and fed 
our curiosity with the few facts we extracted from Mon- 
sieur Julian and the “ bonne,” who delighted to torment 
us, until Saturday noon came, when we rushed in a body 
into their domain to gaze and discuss and compare 
their claims to honor. 

The next week we fell into line, and followed their lead. 
Such intensity of effort was felt in the sombre room ! 
From time to time Julian passed through, glancing 
among: the easels with an expressive smile or a quick 
nod of approval, in answer to a pair of inquiring eyes. 
Saturday arrived; it became our turn to entertain the 
host from over the way, and listen to their excited com- 
ments. Then followed a week of relaxation and almost 
worthless work, while waiting for the judgment of the 
masters. 

The American who was awarded the first medal of 
our studio was ill at horme when the announcement was 
made, and knew nothing of her success until she re- 
ceived this note from her comrades: “ Come down to 
us, that we may make you walk under a triumphal arch 
of chocolate creams, for it is our studio that has won, 
and the medal is yours.” 

In .this way we worked through the dismal winter, 
cast down and elated by trifles, chafed by the presence 
of irritating minds, enervated by vicious air, and goaded 
on to greater efforts by a judgment that ripened faster 
than our skill. None but those who try it know the ten- 
sion on the student of working in a crowded room. She 
must be deaf to voices, learn to reef her elbows, to wait 
without fretting for the model to sway back into the 
chosen pose, and to keep in mind the first effect of 
light, remaining true to it midst all the flarings and 
flickerings of our eccentric luminary. Paris winters are 
very dark. The light sifts through a smoky fog, and 
day closes at three o’clock. Not very often did any one 
from the outer world penetrate our gloomy schoolroom, 
but we had daily visits from our comrades over the way, 
and among them all none was so warmly welcomed as 
red-haired Spanish Amélie, the “ massier,” a true Bohe- 
mian, with a dash of elegance. Graceful in form, she 
moved among us like an elder sister, counselling, chid- 
ing, comparing, encouraging in most vivacious phrases. 
Her counsel was always an inspiring lesson. 

Without doubt the central figure in our sphere, the 
most observed, listened to, quoted, and gossiped about 
was Marie Bashkirtseff, called by us always “ Marie 
la Russe.” Her frank declarations about herself and 
family, her doings, her opinions, let us in a measure 
into that reserve life which most of us kept guarded 
from the malicious curiosity of our Continental neighbors. 

Artistic society is republican to the core, and count- 
esses, heiresses, and women with elaborate pedigrees 
showed among us the simplest of dress and unobtrusive 
manners; but Marie Bashkirtseff brought among us 
the unaccustomed flavor of luxury and riches, and 
wrapped herself about with all the paraphernalia that a 
woman loves to justify her assumption of superiority. 
Her comrades acknowledged her powers of mind, praised 
her will to work, honored the triumphs of her skill, and 
in her struggles with disease gave her ardent sympathy. 
I have heard the tenderest words of pity from the lips 
of those she scornfully named “Monsieur Julian’s 
cooks ;” but they never loved her. 

No sketch of life at Julian’s could have the true note of 
nature without a glimpse of the figure of Monsieur Ju- 
lian, “le patron” —or, in plain Yankee, “the boss.” You 
should get your first view of him from behind. Behold an 
enormous rounded back, suggesting the fable of Atlas 
and his world—there is a legend among thé students 
that he was a famous wrestler in his youth—and crop- 


ping above it the top of a round dark head. The face” 


of the man is the complement of what you have seen, 
openly good-natured, with narrow, sly, and humorous 
eyes. It is the head of a Provengal you say, and sure 
enough, Marseilles is his native place. His skin is olive, 
and his trim pointed beard, and hair cut square across a 
velvety retreating forehead, in a rudimentary “ bang,” 
are streaked with gray, and his voice is low and unc- 
tuous. Monsieur’s grand talent is the talent for busi- 
ness; he governs, and no one ever sees the wheels. 
Years ago, when the schools of the Beaux Arts were over- 


crowded, and the weaker pupils were getting little room 
and less instruction, Rodolph Julian was beginning to 
find his career of painter ill suited to his easy-going 
habits. He had painted one good picture, and he had 
not painted another. Something must be done to as- 
sure him a comfortable income. His eye was quick for 
the main chance. He hired a dingy studio, furnished it 
with gaunt ‘easels and straw-seated stools, engaged a 
model, secured as teachers two painters of acknowledged 
talent, then advertised his school, and calmly sat him 
down before the model to inaugurate the work, 
narrates how one young man entered timidly, and look- 
ed around in surprise at the vacant room. “ Pardon, is 
not this a school ?” “Certainly.” ‘ But where are the 
scholars?” ‘‘ Did I advertise to furnish you with com- 
rades?” The young man, subdued, sat down to w 
Soon others came. They found room and instruc- 
tion “(as per advertisement,” and time brought plenty 
of comrades. By and by there were pupils enough 
two studios and then for a woman’s school, and now | 
believe there are nine for men and three for women. 

The insttuctors devote two mornings a week to their 
pupils in the schools and still a third at home, when the 
young men bring their outside work, tell the details of 
their plans, and ask advice, and if they paint a Salon} 
ture too large to carry about, they may look for a visit 
from “le maitre” in their own studio. The pupils yield 
the teachers a reverential obedience, and the masiers 
give them protection, counsel, and clear and trenchant 
criticism. There is no appeal from their judgment : it is 
law they utter. But the training they enforce is liberal; 
their methods and their manner are never insisted 
In their minds the truthful result is all. Of the 
professors, Jules Lefebvre and Boulanger, the one in- 
sisted on finesse of line and of articulation ; the other, on 
energy of expression and the individuality of the model; 
so these two men supplemented each other. It must be 
an interesting sight to look upon one of those artists 
after his round of criticism in the atelier, his school 
gathered about him, summing up the merits of that 
week’s work. The students press around, robed in vro- 
tesque butcher frocks not over clean, that emphasize the 
beauty of their heads, their looks intense, and in their 
attitudes a deference rarely seen with us. Perhaps the 
master rolls a cigarette and lights it from his neigh- 
bor’s with a quick note of equal fellowship, while in 
good square terms he issues his disapproval, appealing 
to the modelled drawings on the wall as witness of past 
excellence ; or, blowing a long, fine line of smoke, his face 
assumes benevolence as it floats away, and they hold 
their breath to hear his judgment—* Messieurs, je vous 
fais mes compliments.” 

In the woman’s school the relation between professor 
and pupil was formality itself. We hardly dared breathe 
in his presence, J. SUTHERLAND. 

(To be concluded.) 
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A FRENCH artist, Mr. Henry Cros, has rediscovered 
the secret of modelling in glass paste which was known 
to the Romans, and the French government has given him 
a studio and the use of a furnace at Sévres to wori: out 
the details of his invention. According to the Moniteur 
des Arts, he has already produced some large bas-re- 
liefs and a fountain with many figures, some in the 
round and variously colored. The invention is said to be 
suitable for a great variety of uses, among which, how- 
ever, no mention is made of its use in windows, in which 
Mr. Louis C. Tiffany has long made use of glass moulded 
into shape in soapstone moulds. This latter process is 
in great part mechanical, the sculptor having nothing 
further to do with the work when he has produce:| his 
model in clay or plaster. This has to be copied in in- 
taglio in soapstone by a workman ; and the hot and still 
viscid glass is pressed into the mould and allowed to 
cool there, when, of course, it retains the shape thus 
given to it. The process is used by Mr. Tiffany for 
folds of drapery, architectural ornaments, and the like; 
but he has not, so far as we are aware, attempted the 
nude figure. The new process, or the antique process 
revived, of Mr. Cros would seem to depend on a paste 
which can be worked cold like clay or wax, and which 
can be vitrified in the furnace without losing shape. No 
details are given of the composition of this paste ; but 
those who own or have the use of a suitable furnace 
may experiment with mixtures of finely powdered lead 
glass, soluble glass (silicate of soda), and kaolin, with 
some hope of obtaining useful results. It is likely, from 
the omission above noted, that Mr. Cros’s glass is very , 
opaque, and approaches porcelain in its composition. 
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WILLIAM ADOLPH BOUGUEREAU. 





CLASSICIST in temper and by 
conviction, Bouguereau has been 
but slightly influenced by the ar- 
tistic movement of the latter half 
of the century. The Romantics 
alone have had some effect upon 
him, but only in the occasional 
choice of ‘Youthful Mendicants” 
and an “Italian Peasant at the Fountain” for subjects. 
Even such pictures as these are as distinctly classic in 
treatment as his nymphs, his “ Song of Spring,” and 
“Triumph of Bacchus.” He is to be reckoned with 
Cabanel, Lefebvre, Géréme, not with innovators like 
Millet or Degas. He is no independent, but a product 
of the French academic system of training, of the school. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that even French schools cannot 
make a Bouguereau out of poor 
or refractory material. The man 
must have great natural ability 
and an inborn tendency to sim- 
plification, to refinement, a natural 
preference for order and lucidity, 
and a dislike of mystery and ob- 
scurity. Such a man prefers to 
walk in ways that have already 
been surveyed, laid out and grad- 
ed. He is no discoverer, does not 
extend the boundaries of art. But 
it is much to follow worthily in 
the footsteps of the great painters 
of the French academic school, 
and to repeat with grace the les- 
son which Prud’hon and Ingres 
have taught. 

Bouguereau was born at Bor- 
deaux in 1825. His first lessons 
in drawing and painting were re- 
ceived at an art school in that city. 
His family were poor, but he man- 
aged to acquire a few hundred 
francs by portrait painting, and 
with a capital about enough to 
support him at the cheapest rate 
for half a year, he went to Paris 
and procured admission to the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. This was 
in 1843, and he was then eighteen 
years old. In 1850 he won the 
“Prix de Rome,” which enabled 
him to continue his studies in that 
city for four years at the expense 
of the French government. Being 
naturally attracted by form rather 
than by color or movement, he 
imbibed in full measure the tradi- 
tions of the school, and has 
always stood for those tradi- 





hension of the figure perhaps as simple as that of 
Manet, but he modulates and ornaments his surfaces 
and outlines with an eye on nature, but with the object 
not so much of approaching nature as of adding beauty. 
Fault may be found with his comprehension of even this 
purely formal beauty. It is not the highest which the 
school has produced. But to suppose that his aim is 
a grossly naturalistic one, that his pictures are such 
as should be condemned on the score of their immod- 
esty, is to betray the ignorance of a barbarian. The. 
Westerner who injured one of Bouguereau’s pictures by 
thrusting the leg of a chair through the canvas should, 
instead, have got some judicious friend to kick him, for 
the wickedness which he imputed to the picture (“‘ The 
Wasp’s Nest”) was wholly his own. 

One might almost suppose Bouguereau incapable of 
painting living flesh, if one did not know how well he 





tions as against the naturalistic 
and impressionistic tendencies of 
the time. 

To appreciate his work one 
must understand something of 
the aims of the school, of its peculiar ideal. Modern 
French classicism is avowedly based on the an- 
tique—that is, on what remains of the antique in the 
fragments of Greek and Roman sculpture and archi- 
tecture. Beauty of form is what it most aspires to, and 
that a beauty redistilled, so to speak, from ancient art, 
rather than extracted directly from nature. Light and 
color are subordinate; still more such “ accidents” as 
texture and quality. One must not look to Bouguereau 
or to any of his class for the powerful color harmonies 
and dramatic action of a Delacroix, for the poetic sugges- 
tiveness of a Millet, or the new conquests from nature of 
a Monet or a Degas. He can only repeat what others 
have done before him, but then it is what many genera- 
tions of the most enlightened people on earth have 
thought worth repeating, and it must also be acknowl- 
edged that he brings to his work a cultivated understand- 
ing and a graceful manner. He has been so highly 
thought of in France as to have won most of the greatest 
prizes open to his profession. He is an officer of the 
Legion of Honor, member (and has been president) of the 
Institute, and has received numerous medals at home 
and foreign exhibitions. His line is not that of nature. 
His drawing and modelling are based on a compre- 


“AN ARAB OF THE DESERT.” 





succeeded in this respect in his “ Nymphs and Faun,” 
which, fourteen years ago, was sold out of the John 
Wolfe collection (for the then very remarkable price of 
$10,000) to find a homé in a New York bar-room. The 
scene represents four or five life-size women of the 
woods, who, having caught a goat-faced satyr at a 
disadvantage, are pulling him into the water by the arms, 
the ears and the horns. To quote from our previous 
description of the picture : “ Here are well-rounded forms 
and precipitate action; here are windy, balancing trees 
to form a dark relief for them ; the whole combination 
of life and spirit being so striking that the eye, in high 
good humor, is ready to bear witness that the skins of 
the people are really palpitating and compressible in this 


case—not Bouguereau parchments scraped down with a ~ 


razor.” The trouble with the picture is that the women 
are not Mznads or Bacchantes, but—so their faces tell us 
—nineteenth-century Parisiennes, and this, despite the 
obvious purity of motive of the painter, makes their nudity 
not altogether free from objection. 

But whatever may be said of Bouguereau as a painter, 
there can be no doubt as to his standing as a draughts- 
man. From the academical standpoint he is as impec- 
cable as Raphael himself, and in setting before our 


readers such selections from his studies of the draped 
and undraped figure as we give herewith, we feel that 
we could show no more admirable example of purity of 
line and grace of composition. 

The French critic, Réne Ménard, speaking of the ex- 
cessive severity of some writers toward Bouguereau on 
account of the conventional prettiness of his children, 
says truly that to be inclined to paint pretty faces 
is surely not a grave defect. “ His children are delight- 
ful and his composition charming ; his drawing is cor- 
rect, even to rigidity; he possesses a gracefulness and a 

- fecundity of invention attested by the immense num)er 
of his pictures.” The knowledge, taste, and refinement 
which, we think with M. Ménard, are sufficient to jus: ify 
the reputation of Bouguereau, are certainly exemplified 
in a score or more of his paintings, owned in the Unired 
States. These include a wide range of subject—pasto:al, 

religious, and allegorical—and ‘he 
large prices these canvases usu- 
ally bring at auction show 
popularity of the artist. A few 
instances may be interesting. At 

the H. C. Dousman sale in 1884, 

“Young Bohemians” brouvht 

$5400. The “ Virgin and <An- 

gels” at the Seney sale in 1:85 

was sold to Mr. S. V. White for 
$9500. At the Mary J. Morgan 
sale (1886) the “Madonna and 

Children” was ostensibly sold for 

$9000, and “Cupid” for $6500; 
but as the former was knocked 
down to the manager of the sile, 
and the latter to the trustee of the 
estate, we do not vouch for these 
sales being bona fide. At ihe 

R. H. Halsted sale in 1887, Mr. 

S. P. Avery bought “ After the 

Storm” for $7600, and the same 

year, at the Robert Graves sale, 

Mr. D. Stevenson was reported 

as the buyer of “Cupid Disarm- 

ed,” at $7700. At the A. T. 

Stewart sale, Mr. Layton, of Mil- 

waukee, paid $5200 for “ Homer 

and his Guide,” and Mr. Elliot F. 

Shepard $8000 for “ The Return 

from the Harvest.” At the James 

H. Stebbins sale in 1889, “ Hesi- 

tating between Love and Riches” 
was knocked down to one of the 
managers of the sale. At the 

Robert L. Cutting sale in 1892, 

Mr. Klackner paid $3400 for the 

“Italian Mother and Child.” At 

the H. M. Johnston sale in 1893, 

“ Literature and Art” went to Dr. 

E. M. Harris for $3500, and at 

the Knoedler sale the same year, 
Mr. W. S. Kimball paid only 
$1650 for “ Inspiration.” 
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PENCIL DRAWING BY W. A. BOUGUEREAU. 


THERE are various difficult 
problems for the sculptor to 
solve on the question of dress when he is called on 
to produce a statue of an ordinary civilian. He 
make something out of the frock-coat, and by a judicious 
use of drapery he may even render the conventional 
trousers inoffensive, comparatively speaking. But with 
the modern silk hat, he can do absolutely nothing. 
Blackness and careful polish are essential in a respect- 
able silk hat, and of these qualities the sculptor is power- 
less to make even a suggestion. So clever an artis! as 
Hamo Thornycroft had to admit this in an interview re- 
cently with a writer on the Pall Mall Budget, and that 
he is no stickler at technical difficulties was shown by 
his admission that he was making a statue of | ord 
Granville in evening dress and also one of Sir Stewart 
Bayley in similar costume, and wearing spectacles. In 
the case of a bust, you see little more than the collar of 
the coat and the necktie, and you can make the face so 
interesting that the rest will not be obtrusive. But when 
it comes to a statue, dress contributes about three fourths 
of the work. Fortunate indeed should the sculptor con- 
sider himself when his sitter is warranted in wearing a 
military cloak or an academical robe or gown. Then on 
the score of costume at least there is no insuperable 
difficulty. 
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“THE SONG OF SPRING.” 
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“YOUTHFUL MENDICANTS.” ENGRAVED BY BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY BOUGUEREAU. afte 
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GLASS PAINTING IN VITRIFIABLE COLORS, 


I, 


Any one who is furnished for china painting may 
vary his work by painting on glass also. What are 
needed area 
good kiln, 
enamel col- 
ors and gold, 
with the oils 
for mixing 
them, a few 
pens and fine 
sable brush- 
es, anda 
wheel pro- 
vided with a 
hand-rest. 
The china 
painter has but little special knowledge to acquire. He 
must know the kinds of glass, at least, so as to be able 





to tcll soft glass from hard, because that makes a differ- 
ence in firing, and it is even more necessary that all parts 
of tie kiln be kept at an equal temperature, otherwise 


ork is much the same as that of the china painter. 
But 2s some readers of this article may not be china 
vers, and may wish to begin with painting on glass, 

| be best to put all the principal operations of the 
tra’: plainly before them. 

First as to design. The good workman is complete 
master of the styles in demand, and sketches his orna- 
ment directly on the glass, inventing new combinations 
he needs them. It is only when he has to decorate a 
set of pieces all with the same pattern that he uses a 
pounce. But the amateur may prefer to trace an en- 
graved pattern or to work out his own design at first 
The back numbers of The Art Amateur con- 


on paper. 
tain several fine examples of the style of ornamentation 
suited to table glass. It is usually in one or another of 


the well-known French styles, from that of the Louis 
XIII. period to that of the empire ; but occasionally, when 
rial bearings are introduced, recourse is had to 
the Gothic or to the more florid work of the German 
Renaissance. But whatever the style selected, extreme 
neatness, lightness, and delicacy should characterize the 
pattern and the workmanship. The glass should not 
be hidden with enamel; and, as a rule, a fine arabesque 
in gold, with a dotting of enamel colors, will be found 
most appropriate. Still there are good designs in which 
enamels and gold are used more boldly. 

The amateur may find it best, as I have said, to work 
out his design on paper. As the ornament is usually 
applied to the rim of the goblet or other vessel, there will 
be no difficulty if he makes it of the proper size, taking 
the circumference of the glass by wrapping the paper 
about it. If the pattern is to repeat all around the glass, 
there had better be at least four repetitions of the motive. 
But it may be perfectly free, as in most rococo patterns. 
In that case, however, the designer should see to it that 
the ends of the design come together gracefully and 
without showing any apparent break. To do this with 
certainty, he may fold the paper so that the two ends 
join, which will enable him to see what may be nec- 
essary to make the junction indistinguishable and as 
graceful as any other part of the design. To transform 
the sketch into a “ pounce,” it is pierced full of minute 
needle holes, following the lines of the design. A brush 
full of rather thick water-color, Chinese white prefer- 
ably, is passed over these lines, the design being pressed 
or slightly gummed upon the glass, and the color pene- 


arm<¢ 


trating through the holes leaves the design upon the 
glass when the paper is removed. The professional 
glass-painter does not go to all this trouble. He spaces 
out and sketches his design upon the glass itself with a 
brush or pen and a little water-color, and if the amateur 
has from practice in other arts gained the requisite 
Surety of hand and eye, I should certainly recommend 
him to do the same. 


The sketch is carefully gore over and 


a piece decorated with gold and colors. After each, the 
piece should be washed, dried, and cleaned with the glass 
brush. Special glass enamels must be used, not china 
painter’s colors. The best are the Austrian. They come 
as powders and must be mixed with some 0.. .c be ready 
for use. It is well to have four different mediums at 
hand—fat oil for mixing the enamel toa rather thick con- 
sistency, turpentine to thin it with and make it flow, 
lavender oil (or as it is often called “spike oil,” “ huile 
d’aspic”) may be preferably used for the same purpose 
in very delicate work, and when a very thick paste of 
enamel or gold is to be applied for raised work tar oil 
may be used. It, however, tends to discolor and dull 
both gold and enamel, and should be used only to ob- 
tain a ground to be gone over again after firing with a 
second application of the color or gold mixed with fat 
oil and turpentine. JOSEPH F. FLOEGEL, JR. 








CHINA PAINTING. 


“ONLY AN AMATEUR.” 


IT is rather a delicate matter to draw the line between 


the professional and amateur decorators ; but for present 
purposes it is enough to define them as those who work 
for pleasure only and those who make a living by it. 
How often is it said, “‘ Oh, well, she is only an amateur,” 
Now, the 


or, ‘She paints very well for an amateur.” 





MOTIVE FOR CHINA DECORATION, AFTER WATTEAU. 


amateur we have in view is one who needs take no 
thought for the morrow, whose working hours are not 
of necessity crowded with schemes for keeping the fam- 
ily pot boiling, who can think and work without dread- 
ing the knock at the door of the landlord, the butcher, 
and the baker. Unfortunately, millionaires are scarce’ in 
the ranks of professional decorators, many of whom, 
with all their energies bent on present money-getting, 
must, if they experiment, do it at stolen times, and must 
carry on a double line of thought. 

What is that? You “have a great taste for it, but 
only do a little for amusement, and do not care to spend 
much time learning it; you have so many other pur- 
suits.” But why in the name of all that is reasonable is 
that an excuse for the neglect, abuse, and misuse, of the 
talent and advantages given you? Why invade the ranks 
of the breadwinners, to lower and depreciate their work ? 
Better let china painting alone. It is no passing fad, 
but one of the industries of the day, and those engaged 


in it are in dead earnest. Every professional welcomes 
in the field each new intelligent and trained co-worker, 
whether she follow the art for love or for money. Each 
does her part to strengthen its stand among -the people, 
and the train- 
ed amateur 
can do more 
toeducate 
the people 
than the pro- 
fessional can, 
and she will 
herself be 
a discerning 
and appreci- 





ative patron, 
and she will 
create others. 
It is by ele- 
vating the 
standard of 














demand and, 

consequently, the grade of productions, that we shall be 
able to get our work on a paying basis. And the phil- 
anthropically disposed may in this do as much to ease the 
burden of the less fortunate as in more conspicuous ways. 

On the other hand, every manufacturer of monstrosi- 
ties takes upon herself the responsibility of lowering and 
vitiating public taste, in proportion to her standing in 
the intellectual, social, or commercial world ; for the in- 
fluence of the bad in any case is like the germs of a 
contagious disease. Then, good friend, beware how 
you create “ germs ;” for too many imitators, and not dis- 
cerning ones, are prone to say, “It is quite as good as 
Mrs. Murray Hill does,” or “has;”’ too many, because of 
your position, will follow your lead. 

It is you who should work, you who should study, 
you who can do it with a light heart and full hand; 
not with masters alone, but in your own work-rooms ; 
not lying back on the laurels others have won, because 
you have paid for them (or the use of them). There are 
some things money will not pay for; some things are the 
price of life. 
right to share the secrets of the craft by adding to them. 
There is a field for every one. 

How many treasures the world holds, guarded with 
a golden key, that open for you and remain closed for 
others less fortunate! You go abroad to study, and com- 
mand the best of instructions, working with the com- 
fortable feeling that there is rest when you are tired, and 
to-morrow will hold just as much as to-day. 
to buy, and friends lavish upon you masterpieces of the 
art; they are yours to study at your leisure. You make 
your experiments without hindrance or cost of time. If 
you have health and talent, you have no right to be a 
failure. But if you are one, do not let you friends apol- 
ogize for it or justify it by saying you are “only an 
amateur.” 


But win laurels for yourself; prove your 


You care 





DIFFICULTY is sometimes experienced in gilding 
raised paste, in the dry surface not taking the gold 
easily. This may be obviated to a degree by giving 
the whole a general wash of turpentine just before 
applying the gold. 





IT is a well-known fact that colors will glaze best 
if they are laid on with aclean, smooth touch. Then 
they settle with the oil into an even coating on the china ; 
but if worked about and teased until half dry, they are 
thick here and thin there, with no chance of blending. 


A FIGURE ready for the first firing should be a harmony 
in grays—flesh, hair, draperies, background, and all; 
not necessarily cold or muddy colors, but a blending of 
pearly tints, much like the inside of a sea-shell. Even 
the flesh tint, where it is left untouched, will have taken 
on a look of gray. Put your hand beside it ; it should 
be no warmer. It is easy enough to add local color 

later, but you cannot get gray upon 
local color. Work as though working 








in monochrome. Get rid of the idea 
that faces are “ pink.” And then in 
your second painting do not wotk the 
grays all out; leave them when pos- 
sible; strengthen them when neces- 
sary; tint them as daintily as the sea- 
shell is tinted. It is a perfect joy to 
finish a head laid in in this manner, 





outlined with brush or pen and a little 
ename:, and the piece then gets a first 
fring to fix this outline. On taking it 
out of the kiln it is cleaned with a brush 
of glass fibre, the enamel colors are ap- 
plied wherever they are to show in any 
quantity, and the piece is again fired. 
The gold requires less heat than the en- 
amels, and should be put on and fired 
after them, This makes three firings for 


and well fired. 
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CHINA DECORATION AS ANINDUSTRY. 


WHY, in all 
the army of 
intelligent 
women who 
are decorat- 
ing china, 
have we so 
few who 
really do 
high-class 
work? The 
query may 
be answered 
in two ways: 
Because of 
a misappre- 
hension of 

the nature and importance of the 

work, and consequently of the need 
of as thorough a training as music or 
any other art would demand; and 
because of the pernicious idea that 
any pursuit for a woman is only tem- 
porary. The girl looks forward to 
marriage, when she will have no further need of earning 
money, or she looks on the work merely as a diversion. 
The woman who is a housekeeper, with perhaps a limited 
amount of pocket-money, sees the way to obtain some 
coveted table furnishing cheap. Or, if the bank account 
is all right, then the claims of society leave little time, 
and she looks upon china painting as a sort of “ stamped- 
embroidery” affair,with materials laid out forthe working. 

“T wish to make my husband a present of a game 
set; how many colors will I have to buy?” “I must 
get my living some way. I have tried dressmaking, 
plain sewing, and keeping boarders, and now I want to 
learn to paint. I painted beautifully when I was at 
school, but | do not know anything about this kind.” 
“IT can only buy a few materials until I can sell some of 
my work, then [| will get all that I need.” These are a 
few of the things that have been said to me by seem- 
ingly intelligent women, The first I humored in the 
matter of her game set, far I knew the woman. She 
became interested, and proved one of the most industri- 
ous and conscientious workers I ever had. The second 
I frightened off. The third, with a cup and saucer and 
a little bottle of colored enamel, worked patiently until 
she could put on a design in a neat and workmanlike 
manner.’ Her work sold, and the proceeds bought 
the first.stock of gold and raising. In this way she 
paid for her studies and her materials, and as she work- 
ed only from the very best models and used color merely 
as an accessory to her gold and enamels, she now knows 
all the different ways of handling them, and to-day in 
her specialties has few rivals. 

In the matter of teaching there is little to be said. A 
teacher’s credentials should be his work, and not the 
schools where he has studied. Paris, Dresden, and 
Berlin are a great boon to those who can afford to go 
there for study, but they do not make a teacher any 
more than the teacher can make a successful pupil. 
We do not grade a physician by the schools from which 
he has graduated. 

But much may be said of the relation between. pupil 
andteacher. Do not try to cheapen your teacher’s rates ; 
if he is worth employing, he is worth it on his own terms. 
If his methods do not agree with your ideas, never 
mind, take what he has to give you, or let him go. It 
is as much of an art to learn as it is to teach. If he can 
impart more by working himself, and having you watch 
and ask questions, then do so, no matter if your idea is 
that you should do all your ownwork. Or if he chooses 
to have you work while he criticises, then do that, and 
get all the criticisms you can. Possibly your idea of 
something—color, for instance—may be better than 
his; but never mind, it is not worth while to force him 
to teach you what you already know. Take what he 
has to give you, there will be enough good in it, and you 
can afterward modify it to suit yourself. If he has theo- 
ries ar explanations to give, listen and try to understand. 
It is injustice to a teacher not todo so. If you cannot 
see the good of it now, there will come a time when you 
will. 

Do not expect to learn the whole thing from any one 
person or in a “course of lessons.” Beware of the 
teacher who makes such a claim. ‘ But when you have 





finished with a teacher, or the “ course,” if you will have 
had it so, you are in a position to begin to learn. Take 
the material that you have accumulated, learn how to 
use it, and, above all, toadd to it. You are just beginning 
to work 2'~xe, and probably will run into some vagaries. 
Do not be afraid of criticism—get all you can; never 
mind if it hurts ; rub the spot and go to work again. It 
will hurt worse to wake up some day to the fact that you 
are a failure. The criticism of little children is often 
worth more than that of our best friend, but be your own 
unrelenting judge. If you have common sense enough to 
know good from bad, you can see it in your own work 
as well as that of others ; and if you have not, then you 
had better let the whole thing alone. 

Do not try to do the most difficult things at first. 
Learn the manipulation of that delicate little tool, the 
brush, before you put it to the severest tests. Learn the 
nature of your colors: every one of them has an individ- 
uality all its own, which must be respected. If possible, 
do your own firing. The beauty of the work often de- 
pends as much on the firing as on the painting. Youdo 
the work, but the developments are in the kiln. And, as 
with everything else, a great deal of study is needed. 
Do not put your work in the kiln hap-hazard, for some 
colors will glaze, while others will not. Study up your 
mixture and fire accordingly. 

Read everything you can on the subject in hand ; even 
an article which makes some glaring misstatements is 
sure to have some good in it. There is always wheat 
among the chaff. Read, even if you do not understand, 
and read again and again; try to get it into your mind, 
and the day will come when you will hunt up that fact, 
and it will be a revelation, a key to unlock some mystery. 

Get information upon all subjects bearing upon the 
matter in question, however remotely; there are wheels 
within wheels, and sometimes the whole machine is out 
of order because one has been misunderstood or for- 
gotten. Itis not bya little spasmodic work now and 
and then, but by a downright, earnest, every-day pull, that 
success is attained. 

Study the handling of everything good attainable at 
home or abroad, but do not be a slavish copyist. 

It is impossible to become a thoughtful, intelligent, 
and skilful worker without hard work, and to do high- 
class decoration without proper training. To have a 
standing in our own market, we must give our buyers 
work equally as good as that imported. 

C. E. BRADY. 





PEN WORK IN CERAMIC DECORATION. 





PEN work in china decoration is simple in itself and 
most useful in combination with the resources of the 
brush. It may be applied in many ways alone, only re- 
quiring practice and some inventive ability. But even 
the last can be dispensed with; for copy subjects in- 
numerable are to be found in The Art Amateur, and 
the pen outlines filled in with flat tints will enable one 
not wishing to engage in the more serious work of ac- 
tual painting to produce charming decorations, 
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“THE TRANSLATION OF PSYCHE.” AFTER PRUD'HON, 





Pen work gives a good finish to the tinted rim of a 
plate, the inside of a cup, the top and shoulder of a 
pitcher or vase. A five-o’clock tea set could be made 
to look very handsome by tinting the several pieces and 
leaving bands of about one inch white at the top of 
the cups, the edges of the saucers, and the top of the 
sugar-basin and cream-jug, and finishing the tint off 
with some simple little design of gold. Or, to make it 
more elaborate, the tinted portion could, after firing, 
have an all-over design of cherry blossoms, connected 
with spider-webs. It this case a matt color would be 
best. 

Or a cup or plate can have a tinted edge finished on 
the inside with an irregular outline of rococo scrolls, 
made with a double line of gold or color. Two colors 
could be combined in this with good effect, one in the 
tinting, which should be shaded from dark to almost 
white at the edge, and the scroll of a harmonizing color, 
Brown, red brown, or violet-of-iron will go with almost 
anything. A brush-and-comb tray may be tinted at the 
edge an inch and a half, and separated from the w ite 
centre by two inter- 
twined irregular 
lines, something like 
a vine very much 
twisted, with little 
knots and_ thorns. 
One vine in gray and 
the other in color, or 
one in gold or in two 
colors. 

A tint can be whol- 
ly or partly covered 
with gold, in circles 
of different sizes, like 
little bubbles running 
together, the largest 
not over one fourth 
of aninch. Or with 
little daisy-like forms 
irregularly spaced, 
and sometimes ar- 
ranged to make a 
lace-like pattern. In 
short, there is no end 
to the uses to which 
this simple work can 
be put; and it is 
worth practising un- 
til one becomes an 
expert. Only do it 
in the right way. 

To begin with, take 
two simple forms, 
say a straight line 





ALLEGORICAL FIGURE. 
AFTER PRUD’HON. 


and a crescent. Lay off a given space into inches, 
then halve and quarterthem. Mark each division with a 
perpendicular line one eighth of an inch long and put 
the crescent between, not quite touching either mark. 
Simple as this is, it yet makes a very pretty decoration 


around the inside of acup. Then you may substitute 
for the crescent a long S placed horizontally (#), and 
reversed each time. By shortening the straight line you 
have seemingly quite an elaborate design. Other sim- 
ple forms will suggest themselves. It would be we'll to 
practise with pen-and-ink on paper before working with 
gold. When using the latter add a little lavender or 
clove oil, just enough to make it run, but not spread. 
Use a crow-quill pen, and fill with the brush. The gold 
must be of a very good quality, and always influxed to 
use over color. Color is often more effective than gold, 
as it furnishes a needed contrast to the tinting. 





THE PAINTING OF FISH. 





1X.—HADDOCK. 

IN this plate we will have a clear blue sky, wit! low 
down, gray clouds breaking into it, and drifting if in 
light, fleecy masses. 

Work from the horizon up, with light sky blue, | lack 
and ivory yellow, just warmed a little with carnation, 
fading the tint off. Then work from the top down, with 
light sky blue and turquoise blue, breaking into the gray 
with crisp touches, and sometimes softening a little. It 
is a pleasure to see the clouds grow under one’s | and, 
only we must not be tempted to do too much. The dis- 
tant sea will be blue, and full of gray lights and reflec- 
tions from the sails. Those in the distance will be gray 
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and the large one a yellow white, with brownish gray 
shadows. There may be a touch of color on the boat, and 
the reflection will be much broken with the shadows and 


motion of the waves. 
Be careful about 
the drawing of the 
boats. The ropes 
must be very thinly 
indicated, merely 
delicate lines. 

The fish are gray 
yiolet on the back, 
almost black along 
the middle, and run 
through blue gray, 
with which there is 
also a hint of olive, 
to white, shading 
into gray to round 
up the body. There 
is a well-defined 
white line down the 
side, and the whole 
back is spotted with 
little flecks of 
brow The olive 
tint is quite marked 
on the shoulder and 
side of head. There 


isa pink and purple 
gray around the 
mouth, a little red 
on tie gills and 
pectoral fins, which are tipped with brown. The 
throat and under jaw are white. The dorsal fin and 


tail are of the same color, like the back, but stronger at 
the tip. Use light sky blue and black for a foundation 
gray, and round up the white with pearl gray, or with a 
little ivory yellow added to the other. Violet-of-gold 
will give the violet tinge ; it must, however, be used very 
carefully. Turquoise blue, brown green, and carnation 
are worked over the foundation gray where needed. 
The iris of the eye is a pinkish gray, almost white. All 
markings and especially the outlines must be kept soft. 
The strongest color should be in the head and shoulders 
of the first fish. There is an iridescent effect just at the 
back of the head. The small fish should be little more 
than gray. 





LANDSCAPE AND GAME. 


XI.—PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 


HERE we will have a gray picture, a gray blue sky 
overhead, with gray clouds meeting that level stretch 
of prairie land so full of silvery grays, and gaining col- 
or very gradually as it comes down to the foreground. 
In the little space we must represent a great deal of 
distance. 


A thin coat of yellow is used for the sky into which 





is worked light sky blue, bronze green, and a very little 
black. Use less black at the horizon—just enough to 
make a silvery gray. In the clouds a little more black 


THE ARTS. 


Designed by Leopold de Montignon. 


“POETRY” AND “ MUSIC.” 


(** Painting” was given in a previous issue.) 


is needed to make a stronger gray; warm it with a 
touch of deep red brown. Keep the lines of the clouds 
straight, and observe the open spaces between. Strength- 
en the same color with violet-of-iron for the distance, 
adding, as it comes nearer, a little brown green. For 
the foreground use mixing yellow, moss green J, and 
pearl gray. Put the birds in with pearl gray and a little 
yellow brown—just to make a yellow white—then round 
up with brown 17. Make everything soft. Pay no at- 
tention to those birds on the wing. Now give the work 
a hard firing. 

For the second firing, the sky may be strengthened a 
little if necessary, but keep up atone of warm gray. 
Give the whole distance a thin coat of pearl gray, and 
work into it with short parallel touches (which will help 
the effect of distance) a little green and violet very deli- 
cately changing to brown green and brown as it comes 
nearer, and also changing the stroke, to represent the 
high standing grass. End off imperceptibly, and then 
work up the birds. 

The head is dark brown and black—brown 17; the 
throat white, and a line over the eyes extending down 
the back of the neck. The neck wings are gray, the 
collar a richer reddish brown—brown 108, with a touch 
of deep red brown. A little more. yellowish on the 
shoulder and shading to gray on the body, which is thick- 
ly marked with transverse bars of brown. Take great 
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care to keep all these markings soft. Others are a gen- 
eral tint of brown 17, a very light yellow brown, and yel- 
low white, in broad bars, the breast running more to 
gray and brown; 
the throat and 
markings on the 
face are yellow 
white. The legs 
are feathered and 
light gray; the feet 
are blackish brown. 
The chickens are 
brown and yellow, 
or light yellow 
brown. The birds 
on the wing will be 
gray only. 

Begin stroking in 
the grasses back 
with color little 
stronger than that 
already on; then 
cut out some light 
ones and fill them 
in with brighter col- 
or, and bring out 
with strong warm 
shadows. Keepthe 
lines graceful; do 
not make them stiff 
and upright, nor 
have them all drift- 
ing in one direction, 
or rather, while they do drift in one direction, no two 
will take the same turn, and where the grass is low 
do not make prim little plants at intervals. Work out 
with care the blossoming weeds; they may have a 
little touch of color, and some strong shadows. Pearl 
gray and brown 17 will give indications of bare 
ground in places, and the color of the greens must 
also be varied enough to break up the monotony. Use 
the gray under coat when possible. Be sure and give 


the plate a light firing. C, E. BRADY. 


JOINING moist color with dry is one of the most ‘diffi- 
cult things to do neatly; but as every part of the work 
cannot be done at one sitting, \e must learn the best 
way to make this joining. Having the edge of the dry 
color clean, moisten the new surface with mixture, by 
pulling the brush back from all the places where there is 
dry paint. Do not follow with one stroke, along the 
line of a face or arm. 
the brush leaves a line of oil at each side of its course 
thicker thaninthe centre. The oil is naturally crowded 


It is sure to be disastrous, for 


to each side, and this excess at once begins eating into 
the dry paint. By pulling the brush back in short strokes 
along the edges, there will be no trouble, and the extra 
time thus spent will save much annoyance and possibly 
the erasure of a morning’s work, 
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PAINTING ON TAPESTRY CANVAS. 





IN OIL COLORS, 


colors prefer to use them in painting on 
tapestry canvas, Very good results are 
often obtained by this means, although the 

: work cannot be made indelible, as it may be 
by using the specially prepared dye colors and afterward 
subjecting the work to the steaming process. 

For oil painting there are many kinds of canvas, which 
vary in quality and price. The kind of weave selected 
has much to do with the appearance of the painting. 
The weaves most in use are the rib and cross-stitch. 

The “rib” canvas is woven in either coarse or fine reps 
running horizontally from selvage to selvage. In some 
these are as large as in corduroy, in others as fine as 
gros-grain silk, The medium coarse-ribbed canvas is 
perhaps the best for large panels to be hung in rooms 
of ordinary size. It has alsothe advantage of resembling 
closely the Gobelins weave of tapestry. 

The cross-stitch canvas is not as easy to paint upon as 
the ribbed, and with it one often gets only the effect of 
the coarse Roman canvas used in “easel” painting. 
The brushes may be ordinary bristle brushes. Sable or 
other hair brushes will not answer. 

The extra stiff brushes used in dye-painting are also 
very useful in some portions of the work. The choice 
of various mediums is .open to the decorator. He may 
mix his paints with turpentine, gasoline, naphtha, or even 
kerosene. Naphtha is the most suitable of these. Tur- 
pentine is too sticky, gasoline too heavy, and kerosene 
may injure the paints. On no account must any kind of 
oil be used. The best way of all, however, except on 
wool canvas, is to paint without any medium whatever. 

The ordinary “ tube” oil colors may be used if they are 
not too gummy or oily, but the white must be ground 
“extra stiff.” The ordinary tube white has so much 
oil mixed with it that the canvas absorbs it to such an 
extent as to cause the paint to sink into the back and 
lose brilliancy. 

The canvas should be stretched over a strainer if any 
medium is used; otherwise it can be tacked up on the 
wall or over a drawing board. A piece of smooth bur- 
lap is good to put underneath. Care must be taken to 
have the ribs evenly stretched from side to side, or the 
material will hang badly. Smooth out all creases be- 
fore stretching, as these will injure the quality of work. 

Designs that cover the whole ground are best adapted 
to oil painting on tapestry canvas. 

Vignettes are best put in with dye colors, as even with 
the best canvas the edges of the painting will “ run,” 
giving a greasy look to the uncovered part of the canvas. 

The outlines should be drawn directly upon the can- 
vas, if they can be accurately drawn without erasure. 
Otherwise “ pouncing” must be resorted to. In no case 
must there be much erasing when wool canvas is used, 
for the working qualities will be seriously affected by it. 

The outlines must be drawn with a firm, even stroke 
in continuous lines which 
follow exactly the shape of 
the shadows and outer lines 
of the objects to be drawn. 
The lights and half lights 
of the picture take care of 
themselves if the shades are 
fully drawn, . Many artists 
draw all outlines in angles 
rather than curves. How- 
ever proper this method 
may be on any other ma- 
terials, it is not well to use 
it upon tapestry canvas. 
The ultimate effect being 
in curves, any erasure or 
“ painting out,” necessitated 
by change of direction, or 
even filling out of broken 
lines, is undesirable. A 
crayon point no. 2 is pref- 
erable to a lead-pencil, and 
the Faber is better than the 
Cont6, as it does not rub up 
in the after painting. 

If, for any reason, erasure 
is found necessary, it is best 
to use the “burned rub- 
ber” eraser. This is a soft 
gummy substance made out 











LOUIS QUINZE SCREEN. 


of pure rubber. It does not spot the material, and it in- 

jures its working qualities less than any other eraser. 
As it may not be always found in the color shops, the 

following directions for its preparation will be of use. 





OLD GOBELIN DESIGN FOR TAPESTRY, 


Get a piece of pure rubber gum. Itis hard, transpar- 
ent, black in the mass, but ofa dark amber tint in the fibre. 
Druggists usually keep it in stock. Take a piece about 
one inch long and half as wide and thick. Pierce it 
with a knitting-needle or any convenient metal holder. 
Hold it ina flame that is free from smoke. When it 
begins to drip off-in drops plunge it into a basin of cold 
water. Repeat this until the whole mass has become 
thoroughly soft and pasty. Then, taking it between the 
thumband finger, pull it exactly as one would molasses 
candy. When it has become so thoroughly softened 
that it will not adhere to the fingers in pulling, it is 


«ready for use. It can be used by pressing it firmly 


upon the canvas over any line or spot that is to be 
erased and then quickly pulling it off. If the whole 
drawing is too dark, it can be made lighter by the use 
of corn-meal. Lay the canvas flat, sprinkle the face 
thickly with dry, coarse corn-meal, and rub it well over 
the surface until the desired effect is produced. Then, 
grasping it firmly at one end, shake it out of a window 
until the last particle of dust is out of the canvas. 

If the canvas has been tacked onto a strainer, the 
meal can be removed by sweeping strokes with a whisk- 
broom given from the back. In no event, however, 
should the face of the canvas be touched. 
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FOR PAINTED TAPESTRY, OR AS APPLIQUE ON A DENIM GROUND. 


The wide, unbroken surfaces of a picture such as 
seen in sky or water may be put in with dye colors 
used according to the directions given in previous num- 
bers of The Art Amateur. They can afterward be 
touched up with oil colors if found too flat in effect, 
Flesh may be painted after-any of the methods in use 
for “easel” pictures. Clear, transparent colors are 
used, and the white is that marked “extra stiff.” 
Opaque colors “load” the canvas too heavily, and thus 
prevent the obtaining of those luminous and transpar- 
ent effects which should characterize all textile painting 
for decorative work. 

The following palette is used by some of the best 
tapestry painters in oil colors: White, raw sienna, 
rose madder, venetian red, emerald green, and neuiral 
tint or blue black. 

On rib canvas the painting is best put in without 
medium. 

For the first painting use emerald green and wiite 
for the shades and half tints, and neutral tint «nd 
white for the accents of shade. Mix these colors with 
the white until a smooth paste is obtained. 

Rub the brush into this until it is thoroughly char; ed, 
Then stroke it back and forth on the palette until you 
get an even surface of paint on the edges of the brush, 

Go all over each shadow and half shade with the 
green tint, using it lighter in half light than in shade— 
that is, mixed with more white. Apply the paini to 
the tops of the ridges in the canvas. 

The neutral tint is painted into the accents of shade 
in the same manner. Reserve the reflected lights very 
carefully, as they aid greatly in the after paintings. 

Do not load the canvas with color, but apply it with 
the same thickness over the whole surface. After the 
modelling is complete, take a large brush, such as is 
used in dye-painting—i. e., an ‘‘ extra stiff”” brush—and 
rub the paint thoroughly into the canvas. Do this with 
even, “ scrubbing” strokes. If the paint has been kept 
well on the top of the ribs of the canvas, the result of 
this “‘ scrubbing” will be to give the soft, blended effect 
characteristic, of the regular dye-painting. The hair, 
drapery, and accessories may be modelled with the same 


tints. 

When all this is thoroughly dry, put in the flesh colors 
with the following tints: Raw sienna and white, rose 
madder and white, emerald green and white, neutral 
tint and white, venetian red and white. 

Begin by painting in the shades with the venetian red 
and white, using the paint very thinly over the half tints; 
put in the half lights with the rose tint and the high 
lights with the yellow tint. Blend these well together, 
and then paint in the half shades with the green or 
neutral tint. 

But if the shadow tint has been used thin enough in the 
half tints, it will not be necessary to use much of these 
colors. The accents can be painted of a more recidish 
tint by adding rose madder to the venetian red. The car- 
nations of the cheeks and lips can be heightened by the use 
of a little vermilion and white put on very lightly after the 

flesh tints have been biend- 

ed. The color of eyes, hair, 
drapery, and accessories can 
now be put in. In very 
blond complexions, rose 
madder, white, and cobalt 
blue will be useful in giving 
the violet half tones. For 
the greenish half tones of 

a brunette, malachite green 
_ canbe used to heighten the 

half tones already formed. 

The high lights may be 
touched up with Winsor & 

Newton’s orange chrome 

mixed to a very light tone 

with white. This may seem 

a very strange color to 

choose for combination with 

the above palette, but it 
gives a peculiar, luminous 
effect, very desirable and 
scarcely attainable by the 
use of any other color. The 
reflected lights can be scum- 
bled over with this tint and 
the accents of shade glazed 
with it, used very thinly and 
without much white. 

E, Day MACPHERSON, 
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HINTS FOR AMATEUR METAL-WORKERS. 


I. 

Tue making of ornamental hinges is one of the 
simplest and most useful things that the beginner in 
vork can attempt. It is much easier than it may 
) be at first sight to makea serviceable hinge. The 


metal 
seem t 
material can be got from old tin cans or boxes, The 
tools required are very simple: a few files, a pair of tin- 
smith s shears, a cold chisel, a pair of pliers, a strong table 
or bench to work at, and an iron vise are all that are 


necessary. Punches and a fret-saw may be added for 
ornamental work, 

To make a small hinge, which will serve as an example 

of how to go to work on larger pieces, take a piece of 
sheet tin 156 inches long by £ of aninch wide. Measure 
off half an inch from each end of 
this ong piece by lines drawn 
with 1arp point on the surface. 
Next, Jivide the middle section into 
three, running in the opposite direc- 
tion, shown in our illustration 
in the middle column. 

Now cut the piece along the 


crooked line in the centre, and you 
will hove got out the material for a 
hinge. A steel nail will serve for 


a pivet; and the projecting flaps 
are to be worked around it with the 
nipp‘ ind asmall hammer. The 


sharp cnd of the nail must be beaten 
down to keep the hinge from slip- 


ping ¢ Holes must be punched 
in the flanges to take the screws. 
All such plain work can be cut out 
with the shears and chisel and fin- 
ished off with the file, and they may 


be filled up with decorative patterns 
outlined witha small punch. These 


may be punched quite through, or 
not, an in the latter case the out- 
lines may be filled with color. Very 
agreealle and effective designs may 
be made with a single circular 
punch, making one impression for 
a.centre and five others grouped 
around it for petals, then varying 
the repeats by sometimes cutting 


through to show the wood on which 
the hinge is to be applied, some- 
times making only an impression of 
the design, sometimes filling in the 
latter with red lead or lamp-black, 
and in the proper places inserting 
round hrass-headed screws, which 
may answer as effective centres for 
three or more of the flowers. Other 
patterns will suggest themselves. 
But it is not at all necessary to 
keep to such simple designs as 
these. Any of the beautiful hinges 
illustrated in our articles on the 
Spitzer Collection will suggest more 
elaborate shapes, which when 
Wrought flat are quite within the 
capabilities of the amateur, though 
onewould have to be an excellent 
workman to attempt anything like 
the chiselled reliefs sometimes 
found on old hinges. For cutting 
out the long branching shapes of Gothic hinges, a 
fret-saw is very useful. The little relief that is so 
effective when properly introduced can be obtained in 
repousse by clever management of the small hammer 
and a blind punch made of a tenpenny nail. In this 
Sort of work it should always be remembered that relief 
may be obtained in either of two ways: by hammering 
back the adjacent parts, or by hammering out the relief 
itself. ‘The former is best employed for broad swelling 


Surfaces, such as that of a leaf of a water plant. Givea 
few taps of the hammer ona square, blind punch just 
inside 


: outline of the leaf, and the centre will swell 
out and the edges curl up of themselves. But, for long 
midribs and projecting veins, it is best to turn the piece 
over anc! hammer out the formdirectly. Such work may 
be decorated in all the ways just mentioned, but if pro- 
duced in thin sheet iron instead of tin it will be found 
that the repoussé looks best if the piece is simply black- 
ened or gilded all over. 


] 
THE ART AMATEUR. 

FROM hinges, the amateur metal-work may proceed 
to sconces, plaques, and trays. In these, a neater and 
more ornamental appearance is expected, so that they 
are really more difficult to make satisfactorily. When 


| 
LS 


the edges have to be nicked and turned up, it will save 
much labor and disappointment if the design be first 
produced in paper or cardboard, for a mistake in the 
cutting will inevitably spoil the job. But for small trays 


REPEAT DESIGN FOR EMBOSSED LEATHER WORK (SIXTEENTH CENTURY). 


a most effective rim may be made with the pliers. Hav- 
ing cut out a circular piece of tin, sheet brass, iron, or 
copper, draw in the middle a small circle the size of the 
flat part of the tray, and mark the line well with a blind 
punch, or, if the metal is stout enough, with a deep in- 
cision. Then take the pliers, and, first securing the piece 
in the vise, bend up the rim at intervals. The parts be- 
tween those bent up will follow, but not to the same 
extent, and the result will be a pretty crimped rim, more 
easily made than a plain one would be. 

Before bending the rim back, it may be incised with a 
large flowing scroll, making the repeats correspond with 
the number of applications of the pliers that will be 
necessary. The design may be drawn with a sharp 
tracer, and if a soft metal like brass or copper is being used, 
it may be gone over with an engraver’s tool, but not in 
the engraver’s manner, for it is the formns produced in 
the metal that count, not those which would appear in 
an impression from it, Chasing is really a form of 
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carving. The pattern thus produced, if on brass or 
copper, can be filled in with solder, and a very artistic 
effect will result from the contrast of the metals; but 
for this purpose it is well to under-cut the design as 
much as possible, to give a firm hold to the solder, which 
should not be applied until after the piece is shaped. It 
is, of course, easier to rub in color, but that wears away. 
Persons who have the use of a kiln may, however, try 
the application of enamels. 
” * ~ 

THE easiest way to produce rounded shapes is with a 
brass-spinner’s lathe; but few amateurs can be expected 
to provide themselves with one. But the rounded forms 
of cups, saucers, and small bowls may be produced with- 
out, by first hollowing out the required shape in a large 
block of wood, say a tree-stump, and beating the sheet 

metal into it. Most of the repoussé 
work in the market is produced in 
9 this way, the forms being cast in 
+h iron from plaster moulds after orig- 
inals modelled in wax or clay, and 
the objects themselves being ham- 
mered into the iron moulds. Such 
work, owing to our division of labor, 
is seldom artistic, for the designer 
modelling in clay may know nothing 
of the capabilities of the metal, and 
the metal-workers in our factories 
seldom have any appreciation of de- 
sign. There is, therefore, a large 
field for the amateur in that line of 
metal-work which is well within his 
powers, as is further shown by the 
avidity with which people buy the 
rude East Indian work in chased 
and repoussé brass, copper, and sil- 
ver. Rudeness need not, however, 
be a characteristic of the amateur’s 
work. He will do well to copy a 
piece of Indian work for a begin- 
ning; but he should aim at some- 
thing higher both in design and in 
execution. 
* * 

SMALL cups for candlesticks may 
+t be made by cutting out from a cir- 
cular piece of about the size of the 
bottom of an ordinary tin can a tre- 


pee ws 


. 


foil, and bending up the three leaves, 
This may be riveted into the centre 


of a small tray, making a useful and 


eee 
atotte 


ornamental bedroom candlestick. 
75 Handles for drawers and boxes are 
+ very easily made. The writer has 
before him a Japanese box with a 
2 handle made of-a bent piece of 
a stout brass wire held by two bent 
i strips of brass, which pass through 
holes in the wood, and are turned 
back inthe interior. They also hold 
we without any other attachment two 
ornamental brass plates or washers, 
which prevent the wearing away 
of the wood, and give the whole 
Me eerie! S quite an elaborate appearance, 
though the work was done with 
tools as simple as those described 
above. On large surfaces a great 
number of patterns may be incised 
or pierced with a centre bit; and 
combined with a few punches, round, square, and tri- 
angular, the variety so obtainable is endless. 


* * 
- 


FROM common iron nails a considerable variety of 
Broken off at 
about half its length and filed flat an oblong rectangular 


blind punches or stamps may be made. 


form will result, which is used in producing lines in relief 
by repoussé. File one end of this form from each side 
to a point, and the result will be a pentagon, with which 
many Arabesque rosettes and other tracery may be imi- 
tated. Filed in like manner at each end it will make a 
hexagon. Parallel lines may be filed on the face of the 
stamp, and the impression then made by it will appear 
shaded ; or the lines may be crossed, giving a number 
of points and making an exceedingly useful tool for 
backgrounds. Thesetools can be used on metal, leather 
and wood. Round nails can be worked into a different 
set of shapes, and still another set of cutting punches 
can be made from small bits of brass or iron piping. 
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THE CARE AND FRAMING OF PICTURES. 





WHITE mounts in gilt frames are useful where the 


wall is rather pale or of mixed coloring, but should be. 


excluded where the pictures hang on dark grounds. If 
the pictures are few and far apart, especially if water- 
colors, they are best hung on quiet tones of not too dark 








CHILD'S CHAIR. (FLEMISH SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.) 


color. If numerous, the tone of the ground may be 
strengthened with advantage. In the latter case, and 
for paintings in oil, a rich red has no rival as a ground 
color. <A poor or dusty-looking red is not good. 
x Ox 
* 

THE proximity of black rather tends to enfeeble 
water-colors (which lack depth in the dark tones and 
shadows), but, as a rule, it helps oil paintings, which 
thereby gain in purity. 

* ca 
* 

PLAIN, flat frames of unpolished oak or chestnut are 
the best for ordinary sketches in oil. If desired, they 
may be gilded; the markings of the wood lend variety 
to the surface. 

x * 
* 

GOLD frames should never be dusted with anything 
but a feather brush. When they become dirty, let no 
inexperienced person attempt to clean them, for they 
would ‘probably spoil them. In cleaning the glass of 
water-color paintings and engravings, the greatest care 
should be used to avoid rubbing the frames. They 
should never be wetted with the sponge or leather. 


*  * 
* 


WASHING pictures should be done on a warm, dry 
day, and nothing but clean, cold water should be used. 
The surface should be wetted with a sponge or soft 
leather, but the water should never be allowed to float, 
and all moisture should be carefully removed by gentle 
friction with an old silk handkerchief. 

+ * 

THE backs of pictures should be frequently cleaned, 
and it is desirable to protect them with sheets of tinfoil 
or oil-skin. Relining is often an excellent precaution for 
the preservation of paintings; but this process (which 
has been fully described in The Art Amateur) of course 
should be undertaken only by an expert. 

* * 

AN engraving or a water-color painting should always 
have a broad margin to the mount. As a rule, a narrow, 
light frame is best. The margin serves to isolate the 
picture, and thus enables us to see its beauties to the 
best advantage. This is especially the case if the wall 


upon which it is hung has a pattern upon it. 
* * 
FoR -water-colors it is especially important that the 
frames should not be heavy or profusely ornamented. A 
massive frame will almost destroy the effect of delicate 


work in water-colors. Burnishing small points of the 


frame is, however, from the greater vivacity of water- 
colors, less objectionable than when the frame is intended 
to enclose an oil painting. See that the glass of the 


frame does not touch the face of the picture. 


* * 
” 


For any delicate work light in tone, a paper mount is 
preferable; and for such a simple gold-bead frame with 
a gold edge to the mount next the picture is very suit- 
able. But more powerfully and intensely colored water 
paintings, especially if warm in tone, are often rendered 
far more effective and harmonious by a gold mount. 





A MOTHER'S BEDROOM. 


THE object of the series of interior drawings which 
The Art Amateur has been giving of late is not to su- 
persede the services of an architect, but to show how a 
room well designed to begin with may be comfortably 
and artistically furnished. The bedroom herewith il- 
lustrated is a large, nearly square room, lit by a wide 
bay-window. The door is at the end, not shown in the 
drawing. The Colonial mantel in the corner by the 
window is about the only element of the arrangement 
that it might require an architect to design. It may be 
carried out in wood and tiles. No attempt has been 
made to keep to any particular style in the furnishing of 
the room. The bed is in the Renaissance fashion, with 
twisted and carved columns supporting a plain canopy. 
The chairs are of eighteenth-century and Empire fash- 
ions, while the child’s brass bed is, of course, absolute- 
ly modern. Further, one need not even wait to pick 
up such furniture, for every style shown is manufactured 
and kept in stock by the larger furniture firms. The 
models for the chairs, screen, and dressing-table were 
sketched at McHugh’s, to whom our artist was also in- 
debted for some of the furniture shown in his ‘‘ Modern 
Library” last month. The only exception is the little 
work-table in the lower right-hand corner, which is of an 
eighteenth-century pattern; but it is so simple that it 
may be easily copied. The well which is shown in 
front is to hold work which may be thrust aside for a 
moment. The cover, which is shown thrown back in 
the illustration, will preserve it from dust and from dis- 
turbance. The body of the piece contains drawers for 
thread, sewing implements, and materials. 

The room may be treated in various keys of color to 
suit different exposures. If a dark and warm key be 
desired, the dominant tones may be chosen to harmo- 
nize with old mahogany furniture and hangings of dull 
olive or dark green. In that case the walls may be 
covered with a pale olive paper, the frieze of festoons be- 
ing (preferably) stencilled on in darker olive, green and 
gold. The ceiling may be a very pale cream tint, with 
ornament in the tones used for the frieze; but the cor- 
nice should be of the warm tone used for the ceiling. 
The curtains may be of greenish shadow silk ; the screen, 
which keeps the sun from the child’s cot, of gray-green 
denim, with a border of coarse embroidery or guipure, 








BOOKCASE. SPECIALLY DESIGNED, BY W. H. SAR- 
GENT, FOR HOLDING EXTRA LARGE VOLUMES. 


(For description, see another page.] 


and the carpet may be in tones of warm brown and 
olive.. To be in keeping, the mantel should be in dark 
wood, and the skirting-board should be stained or paint- 
ed a dark chocolate color. The gold of the picture 
frames, the bright chintz or brocade of the easy-chair, 
and the embroidered cushions of the sofa will give a 
discreet touch of gayety to the scheme. In case the 
light is cold and restricted, an attempt may be mace to 
adapt Mr. Whistler’s favorite scheme of yellows, which 
he found so useful in dark and foggy London. The 
walls may be papered in primrose yellow, the wood- 
work enamelled in tones of dark ivory, while a little dul] 





CHILD’S CHAIR. (FLEMISH SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.) 


pink may be used to vary the greens and olives of the 
curtains and upholstery. But as the room is one that 
will be much used in all seasons, it is desirable that 
either a warm or a cold effect should be obtainable at 
pleasure. A scheme of gray and russet is one that 
lends itself very readily to such changes. The walls 
may be in French gray, and jn summer the curtains 
also, while the floor may be laid down in white matting 
and the woodwork may be enamelled white. In winter, 
the matting would be covered with a carpet in tones 
of indigo and Turkey red, and the curtains may be 
changed for russet. In the yellow scheme, woodwork of 
Southern pine will look very well. 





Iv is not generally understood that real tapestry can 
be made on a small hand-frame, nor that it was much 
used for dress decoration in classic times. The process 
is the same, so far as it goes, as for larger pieces—that 
is to say, the frame is set with the warp threacs only, 
which may be of any strong yarn, for they will be en- 
tirely covered by the colored woof. Each seciion of 
the work is of a single flat color, the thread being 
passed around each thread of the warp in succession, 
not behind one and before another, as in ordinary weav- 
ing. The required form is given by taking in, a! each 
turn back or forth, a greater or lesser number of the 
warp threads; and at each turn the colored tl read is 
firmly tied to the warp. The section when completed 
(say a rosette in one shade of red) may then, if re 
quired, be cut away from the warp, or it may have 
another section or sections added, so as, for example, to 
make leaves and stem along with the rose, and the 
whole may then be cut out as one piece. This was 
the process most used in classic times, the various bits 
of tapestry being either appliqué on linen cloth oF, 
when they filled the small frames used, they were sewn 
together in a sort of patchwork. The beauty of this 
sort of work, of which many examples still exist, is 
partly in its rich and solid color, partly in its effect of 
mosaic, for the work does not look at all like painting, 
but rather like inlay. It is very effective in borders, 
but whole dresses were sometimes made of it, elabo- 
rately ornamented with vines, birds, and flowers. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 








NOTES AND HINTS FOR ART WORKERS. 


THE most fatal error of our workmen has been their 
ready acceptance of the minute divisions of labor that is 
so compulsory in most 
of our large manufac- 
turing " establishments, 
It is almost impossible 
for any individual work- 
man to make progress 
by such an arrange- 
ment. He losesall share 
of acknowledgment in 
his work, and soon must 
lose all interest in it. 
There is no longer any 
joy or delight for him in 
what he does. It is the 
firm that makes the ta- 
ble, the bedstead, or the 
sideboard ; there are few 
workmen now who have 
a thorough knowledge 
of any piece of work 
they are engaged upon. 
Solomon did not send 
for so many men to do 
what he wanted for the 
Temple. The message 
he sent to 
Hiram 
Ww 2-83 
“Send 
me askil- 








MOTIVE FOR SIDE-ALTAR DECORATION, ful man 
OR FOR A STOLE, : &. a8 


knoweth 
how to work in gold and silver, in brass 
and in iron, in purple, in scarlet, and in 
blue, and that hath skill in carving, so that 
I may build a house to the name of the 


Lord my God, for the continual setting forth 5 ; 
of the bread and the holocausts.” ~ Ee: 
* 7 * y. 


ZX 


IN his article on Stone and Wood Carving, 
in the Essays of the Arts and Crafts So- 
ciety of London, Mr. Somers Clarke re-~ 
views both subjects together. That is very 
well so far as it goes, but the two can 
hardly be studied as one craft. The art of 
decoration that lies back of each should be 
the same, but when one has to work on 
such different materials as wood and stone, 
using different tools, a special study will 
be requisite for the manipulation of each. 
There are so many grades of stone, from 
the hard granite to the soft Caen stone, that 
the decoration of each must assuredly vary 
mostly in conformity with its texture. The 
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metal, or block out in stone, whether it be for domestic 

or ecclesiastic architecture, a slight change, according to 

its needs, will be sufficient to produce the desired effect. 
HENRY L. Fry. 


Mr. FRYalso sends us the following collection of quo- 
tations as mottoes for carved furniture or interior dec- 
oration, which he has used in such work : 

For Music CABINETS OR STOOLS. 
‘* Music, that gentler on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 
—Tennyson. 
‘*T pant for the music that is divine.” 
— Shelley. 
“O flower of song, bloom on and make 


The world more fair and sweet.” 
—Longfellow. 


’ 


‘* Life is music, if we touch the notes rightly and in time.’ 
—Fohn Ruskin. 
For FOOoTsTOOLs. 
‘* Close the curtains, stir the fire, 
Draw your chair a little nigher ; 
Get your slippers, but if you’d be 
In perfect comfort, then get me !”’ 
—F. RM. 
** Care flies, and ended toil is sweet, 


When rest is found for weary feet.” 
—M. H. F. 
** Tired feet and ‘lazy 


Tread down the daisy.” 
—M. HH. F. 
(With carved daisies.] 


‘*If anything should go wrong with thee, put thy foot upon it.” 
—H. L, F. 


DESIGN FORA 
WATCH-STAND. 
BY C. M. JENCKES. 


TO BE CARVED OR PAINTED, 








A USEFUL BOOKCASE. 


ALL of us have experienced difficulty in storing large 
books and magazines, for no bookcase is deep e1 ugh 


to receive them 
without projecting 
so far into the 
room as to resem- 
ble a clothes- 
press ; to pile them 
on a table is un- 
tidy. We search 
the furniture 
stores in vain fora 


cabinet to serve C 
our purpose, and & 


end by piling the 
books away in . |- 
drawers out of 
sight. Necessity 
has given birth to 
the invention illus- 
trated. This re- 
sembles an ordi- 
nary bookcase 
divided into two 





parts, one part 29002 se00|loscece 
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opening on the 
end, thus allowing 


MOTIVE FOR A WALL-PAPER DA 


books to be inserted flat against the wall, 


to let down. 


nent home. 


embroidery. 





stone-carver should, if possible, do most of 

his work in connection with the building it 

is intended to decorate. Stone and wood carvers sel- 
dom work together, but they should both understand 
the position their work has to be placed in. My experi- 
ence is, that those who study wood-carving prior to 
working on stone make the best stone-carvers. The 
stone-carver cannot expect to arrive at the same delicacy 


of touch that his brother, the wood-carver, can. 


* * 
* 


IT would be well if every carver knew how to get out 
and frame such work as he hasto decorate. Every cab- 
inet-maker should have some knowledge of carving, 
even if he is only called upon to get the work ready for 
the carver. Once study carving as adapted to ornamen- 
tation, and then, whether it is to cut in wood or cast in 





‘* Lowly servant though I be, 
Who can give you rest like me ?”’ 
[Carve thistles on the stool with this motto.] 
‘* How noiseless falls the foot of Time, 
That only treads on flowers.’’ 
[Carve wild roses with this. | 


‘* Feet in clover, happy all over.” 
—M. H. F. 


[Carve clover with this.] 
** By dimple brook and fountain brim 
The wood-nymphs, decked with daisies trim, 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep.” 
[Carve daisies with this.] 


** Guard thy heart from strife ; 
Strife suiteth not a merry lot.” 


have a door hinged at the bottom 
D> 


showing their sides, not their backs; the 
other part is open in front in the usual 
manner. Thelower space on this sid: may 


as 


The space should be large 


enough to admit the colored studies that are 
given with The Art Amateur every month, 
The door and the whole front of the other 


part of the case may be filled with a grille 
of bent-iron work as shown. 

The design of this cabinet is so simple 
that any carpenter can make it, and _|,ooks 


of unusual shapes or sizes can be conveni- 
ently arranged on its shelves. - Bound vol- 
umes of magazines, with their accompany- 
ing colored studies, may here find a perma- 


W. H. SARGENT. 


THE LOUIS QUINZE SCRE! 


THE Louis Quinze screen shown on a 
preceding page is a beautiful example of 
French rococo design, and is full of sug- 
gestions for embroidery. 
brought out more or less elaborately. The 


The lines can be 


work as a whole will be most effective if 
the lines are couched in gold and silk, and 
emphasized where they broaden in_ solid 
The basket stitch in gold or 
purse twist could be successfully used in 


the enclosed spaces of the lower corners of 
the central panel. In enlarging the drawing for em- 
broidery, the complicated detail will be very muc) de- 
creased. The landscape may be altogether omit <d or 
inserted in the way of a tapestry painting. Some »f the 
new fabrics in which the Japanese gold thread is woven 
are wonderfully rich. The Associated Artists are now 
using some beautiful examples of this material in cur- 
tains and hangings. A fabric of this sort would be suit- 
able, and would be displayed to advantage on the screen. 


THE design of lilies with the fleur-de-lis, so artis ically 
introduced, on this page, would be a charming :otive 
for the side-altar decoration; or used in part, it ould 


be suitable on a stole. 
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TALKS ON EMBROIDERY. 





VII.—OUTLINE STITCHES (CONTINUED). 


THE “tambour stitch” is the chain madg with a fine 
het needle on materials stretched on a frame. It is 
the stitch so largely used in 
the Turkish work to fill in 
that part of the design which 
is kept flat to the material, 
and so isa sort of complement 
to the “basket” and “bullion” 
stitches, which are raised 
work. The Turkish women 
put their work on little frames 
which stand on four legs 
about a foot from the floor; 
they sit on the floor to do the 
work. The tambour hook is 
sent down with the right hand, and catches up a thread 
held tightly with the left hand under the frame ; this is 
draw through, and held on the needle, which is again 
sent down in advance of the last stitch, catches the under 
thread again, and is drawn up through the material and 
first loop. This process is continued, following the out- 
line. Skilled workers do it in silk and gold thread with 
great rapidity. A large display of the Turkish work in 
which this stitch plays an impor- 

tant part can be seen at the rooms 


croc 








FIG. 10.—-BUTTON-HOLE STITCH. 
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done in pase # passing, and are suitable for this material, as 
they leave most of the thread on the surface of the ground. 


SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


TREATMENT OF 


THERE is a suggestion of the orchid in the graceful 
lines of the large border design given in the supplement. 
This border and corner are especially interesting be- 
cause they are so well balanced. When one examines 
corner drawings which run out into side decorations 
also, it becomes a very apparent fact that very few are 
properly weighted at the corners. The corner itself 
should always be emphasized both in drawing and in 
coloring. The effect of one that is too light in draw- 
ing can sometimes be overcome by making it deep in 
color in contrast to the side lines. A combination of 
purple and yellow in the blossoms will be very pleas- 
ing if the greens in the leaves are kept harmonious. 
The outer petals may be worked on their edges with a 
light shade. This one row alone will be pretty, and the 
effect of shading in this case can be gained by making 
some petals or flowers deeper than others, or a second 
The tiny 
curved inner petals may be a dainty buff color, while the 
few stamens may deepen to a gold. The stitches in the 
leaves should be long and well slanted—if they are di- 


row of stitches may shade the same petal. 


of the ‘* Turkish Compassionate : 7 gue 

Fund,” pint sgh ieee til eee as 

Fu on Fifth Avenue. ‘ A SF “YOM yw ats a “wy canny yy" ~ my “yi 
embroidery button-hole » regi 


(Fiv. 10) is not done as one would 
work an ordinary button-hole— 
throwing the thread over the nee- 
dle. The work should be held 
just as for the simple chain; it 
should be carried from left to right 8 

{ 


very closely and evenly. 


M] ue 


fs c a 
The “ bird's-eye stitch” (Fig. tt 


13) is also used principally on flan- i! 
nel covers, such as baby blankets, A el tsp 
where more elaborate decoration = Mi 
than a little edge is wanted, It fe Ne 

is a chain stitch worked from a : _) if A 


centre, and so outlines petals in a 
circle. Bring the thread up in the 
centre of the device to its end, 
then send the needle back through 
the centre and out at the end of 
the petal. Draw the thread under 
the point of the needle and pull 
through, then send the needle 
down on the outside of this loop 
and bring it out at the centre 
again. 

The “ reverse chain stitch” and 
“cable stitch” are very decorative. : 
The cable is quite simple, as shown S Y. N 
in Fig. 11. Bring the needle up ; 
at the upper end of the line to be 
followed. 


dl 
mm . 


Hold the thread down 


with the thumb of the left hand ; wo) =e ani. ete 


and send the needle back’a little Sey ETE EM 


in advance of the point where the 


thread issued from the material. OLD VENETIAN EMBROIDERY 


Bring out the point a quarter or 

half an inch forward on the line, 
the thread thus forming a loop under the needle. Take 
the next stitch in the same way, sending the needle 
down a trifle to the right and below the last loop. The 
length of these cable links can be gauged 

* by the quality of the thread. 

It is necessary to lay a straight stitch on 


{ the surface of the material before beginning 
the “reverse chain stitch” (Fig. 12). Bring 
} the needle up half an inch in advance of 


_- this stitch, and pass it through at the back 
iF \\ of it (not through the ground material), 
eye end firstyto avoid splitting the silk. 

Now take a tiny stitch from left to right, 
coming out just to the right of the point 
where the thread leaves the ground. Then 
pass the needle back of the laid stitch 
again, so making a double loop. Bring 
the needle out once more half an inch in 
Make the next 


t It. 


Avie strren, @dvance along the line. 


stitch in the same way, passing the 
of the loop already made as you did back 
These two chains are beautiful if 


thre back 
of + laid stitch. 
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rected too nearly at right angles with the sweep of the 
outline the grace will be lost. 

It would 
also look beautiful if worked in the color combination 


This design would look well on white linen. 


given above, ona gold satin. One can fancy in some 
cover or cushion such a dream of color as this—an old- 
gold ground embroidered in this flowing design, with the 
reddish purple and buff, and soft greens, with an inch 
ribbon border of old blue or lily green a few inches be- 


low to strike a happy contrast. 





THE curving lines of the small corner study suggest 
couching. Two threads of silk with a strand of Japan- 
ese gold between them couched over these lines would 
be a suitable treatment. The flowers are so simple that 
their curves can be easily turned. It is best for an in- 
experienced worker to hold the threads to be couched 
with the hand that guides them and sew them down 
with the other hand only both above and below the 
frame. While you keep your gold well twisted, do not 
handle it more than is absolutely necessary. After a 
good deal of practice a worker can manage these laid 
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FOUNDATION OF CREAM-COLOR SILK, 





threads almost entirely with the needle point, hardly 
touching them with the fingers at all. The color of the 
silk, which should be “ purse 
twist” or some evenly coiled 
thread, may be determined by 
the ground material shade; 
purple and gold, blue and gold, 
or white and gold are always 
pretty. L. BARTON WILSON, 


VIBRATION is a quality in- 
herent in colors, and it is 


extremely probable, Charles 
Blanc reminds us, that colors 
themselves are nothing but the 
The Orientals, who are the 





FIG. ¥2. 
REVERSE CHAIN STITCH. 


different vibrations of light. 
most wonderful colorists, apply this theory with great 
success in their manufactures. When they have a 
smooth surface to tint, they make the color vibrate by 
putting tone upon tone in a pure state, blue upon blue, 
yellow upon yellow, red upon red ; they thus obtain a har- 
monious play of color in their rugs, stuffs or vases, even 
when they have employed but a single tint, because they 
have varied its value from light to dark. In Western 
manufactures this is never done deliberately ; but in old 
stuffs we often see the same effect when the colors, 
originally more or less harsh, have 
become toned and broken by the 

ape - mellowing influence of time. 
cin ie ——-. 
pm <") : at THERE are several ways of pro- 
ducing patterns by dyeing beside 


a 


; 


ny f dy, the process of printing, which is 


=F 


now the only one used by manu- 
facturers in Europe and America. 


ae 


) Some of these can easily be car- 
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ried on in the house. One is to 


| - fold the cloth to be dyed quite 
@ atl small, and dip either the corners 
alone or the edges in mordant. 
The result will be either a pattern 
of spots or one of lines, which can 
be varied by different modes of 
folding. The Japanese still use 
this process, and many of their 
most artistic stuffs are thus pro- 


ha rar ci fe ty duced. Another plan is to cut 


ie wel \r out designs in felt or rough (kip) 


leather, and glue them to wooden 


blocks, to be used as hand-stamps, 


on hap da either with mordant for the dyes 
; al . : : ’ 

at he "i that require it, or with the dyes 
il anit ; a 
i OH, themselves that do not require 
, 


ia al 


h 


\ 
le mordant. 


Painting with dyes may 
be done on common materials as 
well as on tapestry. 


"y qin? i sy wl ) |e A MODE of ornamentation much 
ah, “Wh a . ‘ek do i J \ be practised in Eastern countries may 
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commend itself to many amateurs. 
It consists in stamping thin cotton 
a’ stuffs, white or colored, with small 


Ss Dire al hand-stamps arranged to form 


designs. The stamps, each of 
_ which may represent a flower or 
a leaf, are to be cut out of sheet 
rubber. Broad rubber straps, 
such as are sold at the stationers, will do for mest of 
them. If a large flower is needed, a single petal can 
be cut out of the rubber and can be repeated about a 
centre to form the flower. The rubbers are to be 
mounted with glue on wooden handles, which must be 
cut with a sharp penknife to the shape of the stamp. 
The colors to be used are pref- 
erably water-colors, as they come = 
from thestubes. If pale tints are 
required, they may be mixed with 
chinese white or with flour paste. 
Flour paste mixed with ground 
mica or with silver bronze looks 
well printed on dark-colored stuffs. 
For stamps in outline get a few 
printers’ “ rules,” bend them into 
the required shapes, and mount 
them like the solid rubber stamps. 


FIG. 13.--BIRD'S-EVE 
STITCH. 





THE great value of appliqué embroidery is that it can 
be seen at a distance, the effect being just as good as 
solid embroidery, and the amount of work very little. 
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PAINTED AND STAINED-GLASS WINDOW. BY E, A. REIBER. 


. 
(in THE MANSION OF MR. VY. K. VANDERBILT, NEW YORK ciTy.) 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ART AND BIOGRAPHY. 


GEORGE ROMNEY AND HIS ART, by Hilda Gamlin, 
js a readable account of a painter still too little known. 
Romney's remarkable talent was overshadowed in his lifetime by 
that of his contemporaries Reynolds and Gainsborough. Even 
now he is known only as a portrait painter, yet he produced a 
quantity of imaginative paintings, very few of which are known 
to be in existence, and these mostly of his early days, and inferior 
to his later work. But some of the better sort may yet turn up 
perhaps modify seriously our estimate of English art of the 
entury; for Romney appears to have been gifted with an 
jmagination at once more serious and better informed than his 
better known rivals. Miss Gamlin appears to have been at con- 
siderable pains to collect the scattered notices of his life, and to 
correct mistakes concerning him and his pictures, She has failed, 
however, to give even an imperfect list of his known works and 
their present owners, an important preliminary step to any 


and 
last « 


thorough study of his art. Among the full-page illustrations are 
portraits of the celebrated beauty, Lady Hamilton, as Circe ; of 
the hardly less celebrated ‘* Pamela,” Lady Fitzgerald ; of the 
Countess of Derby, and the charming groups of Mrs. Stables 
and r daughters, and the Stafford children dancing. (Mac- 
millan, $3-59-) s 

Lire AND GENIUS OF JACOPO ROBUSTI, CALLED 
Tr 2ETTO, by Frank Preston Stearns, is a suggestive and, in 
ma spects, an admirable work. ‘Tintoretto, like all great 
me periods of transition, is a highly interesting subject. He 
app { at the end of what may be called the High Renaissance, 
and 1 most regards his place is marked beside Michael Angelo, 
Ra , Titian, and Leonardo, in others he belongs to the De- 
cad Not only this, but he may be said to have been in some 
sor yrecursor Of Delacroix and the moderns ; for he painted 
un the pressure of the idea, eager to realize his conceptions in 
any 1ion, however roughly, and pass on to others. Thus, his 
draw:og, like much of the best nineteenth-century drawing, be- 


came a sort of shorthand, which to the uninitiated seems slovenly 
or rrect. His action is often violent and unbalanced ; and 
his 1 varies from the golden tints of Titian to an assemblage 


of ¢ ny and discordant hues. Mr. Stearns does not take quite 
this w of Tintoretto. He maintains that the painter of the 
“M e of St. Mark” was one of the greatest geniuses of the 
Renaissance—greater as a painter than any except Michael Angelo. 
Oc nally his enthusiasm overcomes his better judgment, but on 
the whole his remarks are those of a conscientious advocate, who 
belie in the justice of his cause. After a chapter on Venetian 
hist and another on Titian he turns to his main subject, re- 
cou the few known facts of Tintoretto’s life, describes and 
appraises his most celebrated paintings, analyzes his:style, and 
finishes with a glowing description of the great painting of ‘* Par- 
adise’ in the Hall of the Grand Council. The illustrations are 
exce t photogravures of the painter's last portrait of himself, 
the ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,’’ and portions of the ‘* Worship of 
the Golden Calf,’’ and of a Crucifixion. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$2.25 


A TEXT-BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF PAINTING, by 
John C. Van Dyke, L.H.D., gives a good general view of the 
subject, avoiding, as a rule, all elaborate theories and disputed 
points, and aiming to distinguish the various historical schools 
from one another by their differences of subject and technique. 


The introductory chapters on Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
painting are the least satisfactory in the book; but the rise and 
development of the great Italian schools is well treated, and 
French painting gets its proper share of consideration, which it 


never does in histories derived from the works of learned but over- 
patriotic German professors. There is a chapter on British 
painting and one on American painting, both brought down to 
the present day. A valuable feature of the book is its illustra- 
tions. There are numerous half-tone engravings of well-selected 
examples, many of which are paintings in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and The Chicago Art Institute, and they are all 
exceptionally well printed. We wish that some description of 
these pictures, however slight, could have accompanied them. 
But, of course, the difficulty of treating so large a subject in the 
space of a single small volume must have been very great, and 
probably all that could have been done has been done. Certain- 
ly we do not know of anybody who has, on the whole, accom- 
plished the task with as much successas has Mr. Van Dyke. The 
book is modern in spirit and thoroughly up to date in point of 
information. (Longmans, Green & Co., $1.50.) 


TENNYSON AND HIS PRE-RAPHAELITE ILLUSTRA- 


rORS is a thin, beautifully printed volume of no particular im- 
portance, but one that every lover of Tennyson and Rossetti wiil 
like to have in his library. In the words of the title-page, it is 


“‘a book about a book,” and the author, George Somes Layard, 
fills it with much agreeable personal gossip and innocuous art 
criticism, It is the occasion, moreover, of reproducing some 
familiar illustrations by Rossetti which one is glad to see again, 
and a couple of hitherto unpublished water-colors by Mrs. 





Rossetti, which are weak echoes of her husband’s pencil, and, as 
Mr. Toots would have said, ‘‘of no consequence.”” (Copeland 
& Day, $1.75.) 


ITALIAN BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS is the title of the 
Portfolio Monograph for December. It includes only those, mostly 
woodcuts, of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, which 
have a peculiar interest to collectors and others not only because 
of their rarity, but because of the excellence of their designs. As 
the author of the text, Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, points out, the 


early iliustrated books were by no means ‘‘livres de luxe.” 
Most of them were chap-books, and the few large folios with 
carefully executed cuts were intended only for what we may call 
the middle class of book-buyers. The wealthy for a long time 
after the invention of printing had their books decorated by hand 
with illuminated miniatures, as they had been in the habit of 
doing th their manuscripts. The wood-cuts themselves at 
first e intended to be colored by hand; but the engraved 
blocks, when they came to be used, showed the influence of the 
great of the time. The engravers were none of them very 
clever, but-the designs are full of the spirit of the early Re- 
halssance, and many of them are worthy-of the high esteem in 
which they are held. To the anonymous artists and not to the 
print or to the engravers is due all the credit. (Macmillan & 
Co., 75 cents.) 

Tht LIFE AND TIMEs OF A, B. DURAND, by John 
Duran is largely a most amusing account of artist life in old 
New York, when the critics were more numerous and vastly more 
portant than the artists, when Bleecker Street was the centre 
of fashion, when bank-note engraving was the painter’s refuge, 
and when Michael Paff, Esq., dealt in Michael Angelos signed 
m cy As regards ‘‘ old masters’? we have not very much 
a l. Itis only the other day that a painting was sold as a 
ya cause it was signed with a T.; and there are still patrons 

ar ) have their own ideas about subjects and composition, 
ay ~ think that the painter’s part is simply the execution. 
leg nd is now best known as a landscape painter of un- 
a alent, but he began life as an engraver on copper. He 


in 1814 at a small village in the Orange Mountains, 
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New Jersey, and his early years were spent in the country, where 
he acquired that love of nature which has inspired his most cele- 
brated works. His feeble health and the signs of talent that he 
had manifested caused him to be apprenticed to an engraver, 
who after a short time received him into partnership. The first 
important work undertaken by him alone was an engraving of 
Trumbull’s painting of the Declaration of Independence. To 
finish this he came from Newark to New York, where he became 
a member of the Sketch Club, an association of artists, en- 
gravers, and amateurs, who made sketches in illustration of well 
known poems, painted Hudson River-scenery, and studied frum 
a few casts that they had got together ina garret. Progressing 
rapidly in drawing and painting, young Durand was soon enabled 
to lay down the graver and make a living by portrait painting. 
In 1840, Mr. Durand, in company with Kensett, Casilear, and 
Rossiter, sailed for Europe, and in his diary here quoted we have 
naive expressions of disappointment with the great masters ; 
Rubens, Murillo, and Salvator Rosa being among the few who 
surpassed his expectations. The works of the English water- 
colorists he at once perceived to be superior to those of the 
paintersin oils. Passing through Paris, Antwerp, and Basle, he 
made his way to Rome, which was then the great centre of art 
study. In along letter to the painter Cole, he gave his opinion 
of Claude—a judicial one. He was far enough advanced even 
then to see that there was much yet to be done in landscape. He 
gives instructive details about artist life in Rome, Breakfast 
cost about seven cents, a good beefsteak two cents. For his 
studio, with two small rooms opening off it, he paid eight dollarsa 
month. Returning to New York, he gradually abandoned por- 
trait painting for landscape, as the latter genre rose in popular 
favor. Excellent reproductions of several of his studies from 
nature are among the illustrations to this volume. Among his 


best landscapes are ‘* Passage Through the Woods,’’ belongit 

to Mr. Morris K. Jessup, painted in 1846; ‘* Thanatopsis,?’ in- 
spired by Bryant’s poem, painted in 185c, and belonging to Mr, 
Pierpont Morgan; ‘‘ High Point, Shandakin,”’ painted in 1853, 


and now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art; ‘‘ A Reminiscence 
of Plaaterkill Clove,’’ painted in 1859 for the late Mr .W. T, Wal- 
ters ; and ‘* Sunday Morning,” painted for the same gentleman in 
1860. Mr. Durand was President of the National Academy until 





1862, when he resigned His last work, ** The 
Forest,’”’ is in the Corcoran Gallery at Washington. Thea 

writes earnestly and well, and has produced not only a good 
biography, but a work that must be consulted by every future 


the position, 





historian of American art. The edition is limited to six hundred 
copies, but we doubt not that a popular edition will be called for, 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, $6.) 

EDWIN BootH, by Edwina Booth Grossman, his 
daughter, is made up mainly of the great actor’s letters to het 


and to his friends. They show him in his private relation 
amiable, sincere, full of playful caprices, in short, quite a differ- 
ent person from any of the characters that he presented on the 
stage ; yet he must have been these also. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting of the letters are those that describe his visit to Lon- 
don, where he found three theatres devoted occasionally to trag- 
edy, and thirty, all the time, devotedto farce. Society lionized 
him, and its dinners gave him indigestion. He was much better 
pleased in Germany, where his own profession idolized him. 
He speaks of Mr. Sargent’s portrait of him asso perfectly natural 
in pose as to be a revelation of himself to himself ; but he was 
not quite sure that he liked it. There are interesting references 
to Salvini, Irving, Professor Agassiz, Mme. Modjeska, and other 
celebrated people. The illustrations include several portraits of 
Booth at various periods of his life,a few in character. (The 
Century Co., $3.) ; 


Lucy- LArcom, LiFe, LETTERS, AND DIARY, by 
Daniel Dulany Addison, is mainly built up from the diary and 
letters. The author has wrought this material into a record of 
her life, continuing the narrative which Miss Larcom has herself 
given in ‘‘A New England Girlhood.”’ Her life may be said to 
be already resumed in her poems and religious works ; 
are many interesting passages in the letters here given, and rem- 
iniscences of Phillips Brooks, Whittier, Longfellow, and Emer- 
son. These reminiscences are only the more interesting because 
Miss Larcom was atype of that good, sensible, studious New 
England woman who ‘sizes up” great men according to her 
measure, and regards all the works of all the sages as so much 
spiritual linsey-woolsey from which she may cut out a comfortable 
creed for herself. This is pleasantly shown in a passage of the 








but there 


’ 


diary (page 119), where she presses Plato, Swedenborg, Lavater, 
the physiologists and psychologists into her service in order to get 
“an idea which is rolling in grand chaos through mind into shape 
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for a composition theme for my first class this afternoon.’’ Never- 
theless, she felt in thecase of Whittier that ‘* everybody who has 
largeness of character like his needs perspective ; juxtaposition 
is not acquaintance.’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


MORE MEMORIES, by Dean Hale, deals mostly with 
matters personal and ecclesiastical, Chapters about roses and 
gardening, horses and racing make a variety in the headings, but 
introduce no very different matter. A chapter on bores classifies 
the species according to the uninteresting subjects that the bores 
dilate upon; but Dean Hale has forgotten the worst variety of 
the kind—the bore who can make all subjects dull, flat, stale, and 
unprofitable. (Macmillan & Co., $2.25.) 


ESSAYS AND TRAVEL. 

FROM BLOMIDON TO SMOKY and other papers, by 
Frank Bolles, refer largely to what must have been a keenly de- 
lightful pleasure trip through Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. 
rhe descriptive portions are most eloquent, while no less enter- 
taining are the characteristic observations by the way, which fur 
nish a clew to the author’s real personality. But Mr. Bolles is 
never more thoroughly at home nor more genuinely interesting 
than when he to tell us about the birds. Few writers 


chooses 


know them better, although it may be true that ** no lifetime is 
long enough to learn all about even one bird.”’ (Houghton 
Mifflin & Co,, $1.25.) 


A SHELF OI! 


gossips pleasantly 


OLD Books, by Mrs. James T. Fields, 
{ about Leigh Hunt and his books, 
which came into her late husband's possession after Hunt's death 

rhere is alsoa chapter on a visit of Mr. and Mrs. Field to Edin- 
burgh, and one on English authors, from Milton to Thackeray 

Mrs. Fields has a tantalizing way of bringing great writers be 

fore us only to do and say the most humdrum things, But there 
are many readers who delight to find that a great author may at 
times be as stupid as themselves Leigh Hunt, it seems, had 
foolish habits of writing in his books that he had finished reading 
them on such and such a date, and of underscoring every line in 
astanza, Weare favored with examples. It is almost pleasant, 
after learn that Dr. John Brown disappointed the auto 
ph-hunting Mr. Fields by destroying the manuscript of his 


some of 


these, to 





story of *‘ Rab.’” Among the good portraits in this volume are 
Hunt, looking up from his book ; one of Keats, from a life cast ; 
a head of ** Barry Cornwall ;’”’ several portraits of Scott, one from 
the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence; portraits of Dr. John 





Brown from a photograph of De Quincey from a bas-relief ; of 
John Wilson, Milton, Dr. Johnson, and W. M. Thackeray. 


s Sons, $2.50.) 





(Charles Scribner 


TALK AT A COUNTRY Howusg, by Sir E. Strachey, 
to its frontispiece, which is a standing portrait of the 
spectacles on nose and newspaper in hand, with a back 


owes mut 


author, 








ground of panelled wall and old pictures. Sir Edward was 
known as something an Orientalist at a time when a smatter 
ng of any I language was enough to gain a man that 
title There > accordingly chapters full of elementary informa 





tion about Persian poetry and cuneiform, or, as he prefers to call 


them, urrowheaded”’ inscriptions, and a blank-verse rendering of 
the Intr ction to Sadi’s ‘*‘ Bustan.’? There are chapters on 
The Squire and his Old Manor-house,” on **‘ A General Elec 





tion,” and ** Love and Marriage,’’ written ina manner which may 
ly be intended to recall that of the eighteenth-century 
is also dealt with; and there is a descrip 

»posed to be that of King Arthur’s town of Cam- 
elot, a ruined *‘ dun,” or fort, near the A mistake has 
been made by whoever is responsible for retaining or adopting 
the form of a dialogue where there is not a particle of dramatic 
interest. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 
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PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, by Jane Austen, as recently 





ion, is a feast to the eye both inside and out 


Issued In a new ealt 

Hugh Thomson’s exquisite illustrations would almost suggest 
that he himself lived in the last century,so well has he caught 
the spirit of the time and the local color of the scene whe re the 
story is laid. The peacock binding in green and gold is both 
appropriate and handsome, while the introduction by George 
Saintsbury merits a careful reading as a sympathetic study of 


this tru 1dmirable classic. (Macmillan & Co., $2.25.) 


WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE GREEN, by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, n be « ribed as a sort of genial rhapsody on the 
rest, stream and lake, and the keen delights of hunt- 








hing. We are introduced to Mr, Lyndsay and his 
family in the depths of the Canadian woods, as they are about 
o embark ona prolonged and joyous outing. Gradually we be- 


come familiar wv individual members of the happy group, such 
as the mischievous ‘* Gemini,’’? Aunt Anne, and the fair Rose 

Conversation is almost unintermittent and occasionally tiresome, 
but the bi , as a whole, is eminently readable if for nothing 
else than its enthusiastic and vivid descriptions of a sportsman’s 
pleasures The family party receive a few additions, too, after 
the first few chapters, and the element of romance soon begins 
to makeir ious advances. In fact, Rose’s little love episode, 
in its graceful and delicate treatment, is one of the most charm 





ime. A portrait of the author serves as 
The Century Company, $1.50. 


ing features of the vo 


lrontispiec e. 


A FLORIDA SKETCH-BOOK, by Bradford Torrey, will 
ight all who have visited that favored land. The author has 
evidently explored every corner of it, and possesses the rare facul- 
ty of describing what he has seen with charm, originality, and 





ease. That he is something of an ornithologist many of us 
know already, and naturally the birds claim a good share of his 
attention in the present volume, But withal there is plenty of 
room left for enticing bits of description, amusing character 
sketches, and even actual gossip. Mr. Torrey, fortunately, is 


one of those peripatetic philosophers of the genial and observant 
sort who studies the vagaries of his kind with almost as much 
pleasure as he contemplates the beauties of nature. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1 


25.) 


A BACHELOR MAID, by Mrs, Burton Harrison, is a 
delightful story of New York life. Although “ written with 
purpose,’’ the fact is not unduly intruded. The purpose is to 
show the folly of women neglecting the opportunities for happi- 
ness afforded by the simple duties and pleasures of the home for 
the chimeras of a higher mission of womanhood, The heroine 
after much needless self-inflicted suffering resigns herself at last 
to her too long deferred bliss with the manliest of lovers, to find, 
let us hope, in the quoted lines from Tennyson, which bring the 
book toa close, that 
they rise or sink 


‘* The woman's cause is man's: 
Together, dwarf'd or godlike, bond or free 


MAELCHO, by the Hon. Emily Lawless, cannot be 
recommended to those who read fiction for pleasure. It reeks 
with murder from cover to cover, and the authoress seeks to pal- 
liate and excuse the abominations that she describes. She has 
not, however, the talent of Mr. Stevenson for making criminals 
interesting, nor the late Mr. Froude's for making the worse ap- 
pear the better reason, Those who wish to gain some knowledge 
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of the doings of the English in Ireland, and who cannot refer to 
more authentic sources, may read the book with profit, especially 
if they bear in mind that it is written by a partisan. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., $1.50.) 

PHILIP AND HIS WIFE, by Margaret Deland, is a 
powerful story, and a clever study in various types of human 
selfishness. Even Philip Shore, well bred and of unswerving 
rectitude, although by no means a prig, thought far more of his 
own exalted principles than of his wife’s honor when he talked to 
her about the wickedness and spiritual illegality of maintaining 
a marriage without love. As for the wealthy, superbly beautiful, 
sensuous Cecil,she was the very incarnation of self. But how did she 
ever come to marry the poor artist and idealist who for nine years 
endured with dignity her ill-concealed scorn and contempt ? The 
reader, perhaps, 7) froma a trifle bewildered over Mrs, Deland’s 
subtle sophistries concerning the ethics of separation or divorce 
in the case of the Shores, but her masterly character drawing 
must impress him deeply with its vivid naturalness and exquisite 
art. The residents of Old Chester, with all their little weaknesses, 
oddities, and angularities interest and amuse us vastly, although 
they may be regawied as entirely outside of the main story. The 
love of Roger Carey for Lyssie Drayton isa charming episode 
amid much that is gloomy, notwithstanding the fact that the 
young man yielded temporarily to Cecil’s dangerous fascination 
The ending of the book is a disappointment, especially since 
logical solution of the main problem seems to have been avoided. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Deland’s story places her in the front rank 
of American novelists. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


WHEN MOLLY WAS SIX, by Eliza Orme White, is a 
month-by-month record of a little girl’s sixth year. Having 
been told that our bodies are completely renovated every seventh 
year, she expected on going to her looking-glass on New Year’s 
morning—her birthday—to be confronted by a new girl, changed 
in every feature. February brings St. Valentine’s Day; March - 
an afternoon tea; the month of April is memorable on account 
of the death of a favorite cat; in May occurs a movable feast, 
being the leap-year birthday of Molly’s friend, Sylvia, who was 
born on the twenty-ninth of February. Thus each month has 
its story. The pen-and-ink illustrations by Katherine Pyle are 
very good. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.) 


THE MAN WHO MARRIED THE MOON, and other 
Pueblo Indian Folk Stories, by Charles F. Lummis, will intro- 
duce the children to a new and altogether delightful fairy world. 
The author has lived so long and intimately among the ancient 
and curiously interesting aboriginal tribes of New Mexico, that 
he has been privileged to hear the most of these tales by word of 
mouth, having merely transcribed them with little alteration for 
the purposes of the present volume, It seems that certain stories 
are regarded as the peculiar property of certain families, and are 
handed down orally from generation to generation. The major- 
ity of them are vividly told and highly entertaining, while the ele- 
ments of romance and humor are not wanting, especially in the 
case of ‘‘ The Man who Married the Moon,” The coyote figures 
conspicuously among the animals, and is always getting into 
trouble. There are also marvellons things told about ‘* The 
Antelope Boy,” ‘ The Firsc of the Rattlesnakes,” and ‘*A 
Pueblo Bluebeard.’’ Thirty odd stories comprise the full list, 
and none of them would we have omitted. The illustrations are 
by George Wharton Edwards after photographs by the author. 
(The Century Co., $1.50.) 


PICCINO, AND OTHER CHILD STORIES, by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, tell of a little Italian mountaineer who was 
bought by an English lady, and who did not like luxury, so made 
friends with the house dog and ranaway. The other stories are 
‘*The Captain’s Youngest,” ‘Little Betty's Kitten Tells Her 
Story,’”? and ‘“* How Fauntleroy Occurred,’’ and how his elder 
brother’s desire that he should be committed to the flames was 
not carried out. They are cleverly told and ascleverly illustrated 
in pen-and-ink by that always graceful draughtsman, Mr. Regi- 
nald B. Birch. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 


A TREASURY OF STORIES, JINGLES, AND RHYMES, 
illustrated by Maud Humphrey, contains modern fairy tales of 
dreaming dandelions and chocolate creams, by Elizabeth S. Tuck- 
er; rhymes on butterflies, secrets, and changing children, by 
Helen Gray Cone; other rhymes on guinea pigs, pretty poll, 
and the rabbit dance, by Elizabeth S. Tucker; still more rhymes 
about ‘‘ July and the Bumble-Bee,” and ‘ October the Artist,” 
by Edith M, Thomas; and to lessen the mass of rhyme, we sup- 
pose, a little reason out of ‘* Mother Goose” and “ Goody Two 
Shoes.’’ The pictures are pretty, especially that on the cover. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


TIMOTHY'S QUEST, by Kate Douglas Wiggin, is a 
classic for children that always bears re-reading. It comes to us 
now with delightful illustrations by Oliver Herford. Many of 
them are fascinatingly treated in an allegorical, fairy-like vein. 
The text is clearly printed on toned paper with generous mar- 
gins, and the binding in blue buckram is very tasteful. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


LITTLE MR. THIMBLEFINGER AND HIS QUEER 
Country, by Joel Chandler Harris, introduces some of our 
and Uncle Remus’s old friends—the Rabbit, the Fox, and the 
Billygoat — but there 
are new characters 
and new incidents, and 
they are not all of Afri- 
can extraction, A few, 
Mr. Harris acknowl- 
edges, are ‘‘ mere inven- 
tions’ of his own. But 
all are extremely fun- 
ny and intensely inter- 
esting. Mr. Thimble- 
finger, it may be said, 
is a small gentleman 
of immense importance, 
as it is he who intro- 
duces Sweetest Susan to 
the Dog and the Stick, 
and to his other po- 
lite and intelligent com- 
panions, who dwell in 
acountry which no mor- 
tal can enter except in 
those rare seasons when 
waterisnot wet, There 
we learn strange news 
of Brother Terrapin’s 
fiddle-string, of how 
Brother Bear’s hair was 
combed, of Mr, Rabbit’s 
success as a rainmak- 
er, of talking saddles, 
bewitched huntsmen, 
and three ivory bobbins. 
Mr. Oliver Herford’s 
illustrations are fanci- 
ful and clever to the last 
degree. -(Houghton, 
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EX-LIBRIS. 


“AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES.” 
BY MR, CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN (PRELIMINARY REVIEW). 


THIS is a bulky volume for what the author announces 
as a ‘‘ pioneer work.’’ It contains no less than four hundred and 
thirty-seven pages, much of the space, it is true, taken up with® 
repetition ; still the amount of interesting matter collected on the 
subject will be a surprise to those who, not having read the arti- 
cles by Mr. Henry Blackwell published in The Art Amateur, are 
hardly aware that such a subject exists. Other publications have 
contained more or less about American book-plates, as the ad- 
mirable bibliography compiled by Mr, Eben Newell Hewins and 
inserted at the close of the volume shows ; but these are mostly 
works on other subjects, and refer only casually to this. One of the 
most important contributions published up to the present year is 
‘* A List of Early American Heraldic Book-plates,” by E. de V. 
Vermont and Richard C, Lichtenstein, which appeared as a supple- 
ment to a work called ** America Heraldica,”’ and which has been 
unaccountably overlooked by Mr. Hewins, But everything con- 
sidered, this is what it claims to be, the pioneer work in the field, 
and contains the best amount of American book-plates that has 
yet appeared, and the most complete. 

Having said this, it is only fair to criticise it a little more closely. 
Its bulk, which of course adds to its cost, is quite unnecessary. 
It being a book on American book-plates, the English and French 
bibliographies might have been omitted. Then there are several 
separate bane. an ‘** Alphabetical List of Early American Book- 
plates,” a ‘*‘ Chronological List of the Dated Plates,’’ an ‘* Alpha- 
betical List of the Signed Plates, Showing the Exact Manner of 
Signing,” a ** List of Mottoes Found upon the Early Plates, with 
Translations,” and, in a chapter on Early American Book- ‘plate 
Engravers, there are lists of their works. This, of course, leads 
to repetition on a grand scale of information already given in the 
descriptive part of the book. Even that is too long, many of the 
descriptions being unnecessarily minute and very loosely worded. 
And as the subject is one that cannot possibly be exhaustively 
treated, it would be more sensible to give only a selection of the 
most characteristic examples than to aim, as Mr. Allen appears 
to have done, at including eyerything that is or may be called an 
American book-plate. . Two or three plates previously unknown 
have actually turned up since the book was written. Neither 
Mr. Egerton Castle’s ** English Book-plates’? nor Mr. Walter 
Hamilton’s ‘‘ French Book-plates,’’ we believe, equals Mr. Allen’s 
work in the number of plates described, though both must have 
had many times the number of interesting plates to describe. In 
fact, many of the entries in the present work are of very little in- 
terest. They are mere labels or armorial plates, rudely engraved 
and assumed by pecple who had no right to arms. Our author 
says that ‘‘ The earliest comers to New England had a prejudice 
against coats of arms and trinkets of such-like character, which 
their descendants, however, soon forgot.” It was no prejudice. 
The fact that actuated the Pilgrims, and has been forgotten by 
their descendants, is simply that those worthy people were not 
for the most part English gentlemen in the legal sense, and were 
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not entitled to armorial bearings. Plates are given in the lists 
which there is good reason to believe are not American plates at 
all. Thus the printed label ‘‘ Johannes Williams His Book, 
1679,”’ which was shown at the Grolier Club, and here appears as 
‘* probably” the plate of the first minister of Deerfield, Mass, 

and the oldest dated American book-plate, is more probably the 
plate of an English Williams, and not of the Massachus ets 
minister, whose house was raided by the Indians. He was but 
of school-boy age at the time, and very unlikely to have needed a 
label of any sort for his books, even if there were a printing-press 
in Deerfield to print one. The list of mottoes might have been 
omitted ; there are plenty of books on the subject. On the other 
hand the short chapter on Collectors and Collections might have 
been extended to advantage. (Macmillan & Co., $3.50.) 





CHECK LIST OF AMERICAN BOOK-PLATE 
COMPILED BY HENRY BLACKWELL. 


[Begun in the May number of The Art Amateur.] 
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A MEMORIAL PORTRAIT PLATE. 


THE ex-libris on the opposite page shows the feaiures 
of the late W. W. Chevalier, an eminent English line engraver. 
The inscription on the scroll, ‘‘As the Sun colors flowers, so 
Art colors life,” is a quotation from Ruskin, The sun is s'ightly 
indicated at the back of the scroll and the flowers in the border, 
which is also emblematical of the art of engraving, sh«wing, 
in addition to the palette and brushes of the painter, t!ie en- 
graver’s table, shade, gravers, magnifying glass, aqu:-fortis 
bottle and measure glass. The plate was etched for th« Rev. 

W. A. C. Chevalier, 
vicar of Netley “.bbey, 
Southampton, wh. takes 
this method of honor 
ing his father’s memory. 
It is intended for his 
father’s books, of which 
he left a goodly num- 
ber. The origina’ of our 
| reproduction is ctched 
by S. Hollyer, a j ortrait 
engraver who rakes 
a specialty of eu: :aving 
and etching book-plates. 


PLATES JIi1'EN- 


j TIFIEL 
No. 38 of the hook- 
| plates publis!«d for 


identification in cur De- 
cember issue is recog: 
nized by Mr. ilenry 

} Ernest Woods as beat- 
ing the arms ai: crest 
of the English family 

| whose name is written 

} Jyrell, Jyrrell, and Jir- 
rell, 


ON the conc!usion 
of his check-list, Mr. 
Henry Blackwe!l pre 
poses to write as ries of 
articles on the collectors 
and collections of e* 

| libris in America. 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


duced by the courtesy of Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., owners of 
(Reproe . the copyright.) 





THE charming portrait is one of the most complete 
xamples in color, pose, and execution that the student can secure 
ex a guide when painting a portrait from life ; the pose being 
both graceful and natural, As an exercise in composition, the 
disposition of the drapery over the shoulder should be noted, as 
the hand, which is so placed as to break the line of red 


= it meets the white dress, thus agreeably balancing the 
whole. Another point to be remarked is the turn of the head in 
relation to the shoulders, showing a suggestion of the forehead, 
eyebrow, and lashes on the other side of the face. This is much 
more sulisfactory in a portrait than a clear-cut, sharp profile. 
The line of the hair 1s extremely graceful, the knot being pictur- 





aced at an angle to the head well suited to the rather 





esquely | - 

ae oval of the face. In copying, care should be taken not to 

exagee! ite the length of nose and chin, and one should also be- 
5 

ware of making the shadows too green on the throat and forehead. 


If possible place a model in the same light, and study these 
greenish tones, in fair flesh, from nature. 

Ot CoLors.—Select a rather fine canvas if the picture is to be 
the exact sizeof the lithograph. If twicethe size, which would be 


about |i/¢ size, a heavier texture may be used. Make a careful 
drawing in charcoal, and verify all the proportions before securing 
the oucliues with burnt sienna and turpentine. The background 
may b iinted first, and the colors needed will be raw umber, 
white, v-llow ochre, light red, and permanent blue, for the local 
tone. (se also a very little ivory black and madder lake in 
parts. 1en finishing, a few touches of light cadmium are added. 


The Jrapery may next be blocked in, as its strong color will 


influenc’ the flesh, For this use madder lake, yellow ochre, 
white, ) one brown, and a little ivory black ; add vermilion in the 
lights | a little cobalt or permanent blue in the half tints. It 
will be best to add more siccatif to the oil in painting the deeper 
crimson tones, as the madder lake and bone brown dry very 
slowly. The white drapery, being almost all in shadow, may be 
painte ith the colors given for the background, but more blue 
should added in parts. 

Paint the hair with light red, raw umber, yellow ochre, white, 
and a le ivory black. A little burnt sienna is needed in the 
deeper iches, 

The ors for the local tone of flesh are white, vermilion, 
madder \ake, yellow ochre, a little raw umber, cobalt, and a very 
little i y black. In the deeper shadows around the eyes and 
hair, | t sienna may be added. For the high lights use white, 
vermili 1, yellow ochre, and a little black, Add more vermilion 


and maider lake for the ear and in the lips and also for the 
nostril. Paint the iris of the eye with permanent blue, white, 
raw umber, and light red, and add burnt sienna and ivory black 
in the p\pil and deeper touches ; also in the eyebrows and lashes, 
Blend the outlines of hair and face softly into the background in 
parts, while both are fresh. The same colors are used for the 
neck as in the face, with this difference: more yellow is needed 
and less red. These flesh tints will also serve for painting the 
hand, but more raw umber, black, and madder lake are used in 
the loca! tone. 

The gold bracelet is suggested broadly with very little detail. 
Use for this yellow ochre, cadmium, raw umber, and a little 
madder lake ; add ivory black in the shadow, 





Water-CoLors.—Select a heavy paper, not too rough in tex- 
ture, and have it well stretched, so that plenty of water may be 
used witli the washes. Remember that the original is painted 
in oil, and adapt the ‘‘ technique” accordingly, by keeping the 
effect of fat washes in view, with less modelling at the edges of 
the outlines and where the planes meet. After making a draw- 
ing of the subject with a hard lead-pencil, sharply pointed, wash 
in the local tones of the flesh in face, neck, andhand. Keep the 
shadows distinct in form by washing in the simple, flat tones at 
first, and modelling them later, after the whole effect is secured. 

Thecolors used are the moist colors, prepared intubes. Plenty 
of water is needed with them. Mix for the background yellow 
ochre, cobalt, light red, and lamp-black ; add rose madder in the 
shadows and a little cadmium in the lighter parts. The dark 
red drapery may be washed in next, then the hair, and lastly the 
flesh tones, for which the paper has been prepared meanwhile 
by a wash of thin yellow ochre and lamp-black over the shadows, 

Paint the hair with sepia, yellow ochre, light red, and a little 
lamp-black ; add cobalt in the half tints and where the roots of 
the hair join the forehead. Take out the lights with blotting- 
paper wliere they are sharply defined, and run a delicate wash of 
yellow ochre, light and red cobalt over the paper, 

The rich velvet cloak is painted with rose madder, sepia, a little 
yellow ochre, and lamp-black. Vermilion is run over the lights, 
mixed with rose madder. 

For the general tone of flesh, mix a wash with rose madder, 
yellow ochre, a little cobalt, and lamp-black; in the shadows 
sepia may be added, and in the warmer parts, under the chin and 
around the eyes, light red and cadmium may be used with 
the local tone. Paint the lips, nostrils, and 
ears, wliere the warm reds occur, with rose 
madder, vermilion, yellow ochre, and a little 
lamp-black ; add sepia and cobalt in the 
greenish half tints, and use less red than for 
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matter how well one can draw, this precaution is necessary, as 
no correction should be made upon the canvas if it can be 
avoided. 

Use a medium soft, pink-gray crayon for drawing in the design, 
and outline delicately the principal forms of the shadows, which 
are to be rubbed in first. The lighter tones of flesh, hair, and 
drapery may be reserved till all the darks are put in, so that the 
colors may be kept fresh. They will thus preserve a crispness, 
which is most desirable. For the background, rub in a tone of 
light yellow gray with blue gray and light pink; in the corners 
add a little deeper rose and some pale brown. Select the colors 
from your box, feeling your way, so to speak, in regard to the 
combinations needed. The crimson drapery is laid in with dark 
and light reds, as indicated in the study, the most brilliant touches 
of coral red being put on at the last with a soft crayon. No 
hard crayons are needed for the drapery. Rub in for the face 
delicate flesh pink over yellow in the light parts, and gray with 
light red and yellow brown in the shadows, Indicate the eye- 
brows and lashes with a soft, reddish-brown crayon, and touch 
in delicately the forms of the corners of the eye. The soft gray 
of the iris is put in carefully—not too round—and the eyelashes 
are drawn in their places, but not too distinctly, 

Cover all the canvas thus, following exactly the tones of the 
lithograph, matching each tint, overlaying the edges of warm 
shadows with cool gray half tints, deepening the red touches in 
ear, nostrils, lips, chin, and hands. 

Lastly overlook your canvas and add, with soft crayon, the 
fresh touches of high light that may be needed. Then rub gently 
together all the edges of the shadows, half tints, and lights. Add 
any deeper shadows or stronger outlines that may be needed 
with a hard crayon. Finally, in finishing, compare your work 
throughout with the picture you are copying, and see that it is 
complete in all details. In blending the crayons, use your little 
finger, or a soft chamois, or a small prepared paper stump. 





CHINA PAINTING.—This head, if closely studied, will afford 
most excellent practice in modelling, especially in the shadows, 
For general flesh tint, use two parts ivory yellow and one part 
carnation 2; mix with it a little balsam and plenty of lavender. 
Spread this quickly over the whole surface with a large, flat brush, 
and having already prepared a tint of equal parts of light sky blue 
and deep blue green to be used when blue is wanted, make the gray 
by adding carnation 2, yellow brown, and a little flux, making a 
tint as nearly neutral as possible. Break this into the flesh tint 
before it begins to set, working in broad masses ; pay no atten- 
tion to detail. Do not carry it too far into the lights, soften the 
two together with the blender, working from the light to the 
gray. 

Lay in the hair with a gray made of black and ivory yellow ; blend 
it very softly into the flesh. Black, pearl gray, and a touch of 
brown 17 will make the background ; a little carnation is needed 
in the lower part. Theshadows of the white drapery are painted 
with black and ivory yellow. For the crimson drapery orange 
red will give the highest light, as well as anything in mineral 
colors can; and working from that into deep red brown, cover 
the whole surface. Then break in the strong shadows with deep 
rich purple and violet-of-iron mixed. The work must be done 
so quickly that all colors can be blended into the flesh. Blend 
the hair into the background. 

After drying and going over the work with the scraper, model 
up the features slightly with the gray ; more carnation and yellow 


brown are added for the strong, warm touches, Use even less . 


blue than it seems to need, as that color has a tendency to 
strengthen in the firing. Indicate the brow with a brown gray 
only, and the eye with a gray the color of the light in the iris, 
The lips are put in with a warm gray, not by any means red, 
Above all, keepeverything soft. Then dry, remove all dust, and 
fire hard. 

For the second painting, give all the flesh a thin coat of the 
ivory yellow and carnation. If the grays are too blue, use little 
or none, but more yellow brown and a trifle of black in the 
modelling. Give the hair a wash of yellow brown, and model 
up with that and browns 108 and 17. Repeat the treatment of 
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grays, washed over the edges of the tint. 
Touch in the hazel-gray eyes with sepia, co- 
balt, and light red, A little yellow ochre is 
added in the lights. Use a small brush, 

The white drapery is washed in with deli- 


cate gra the lights are taken out with 
blotting-paper. For the drapery mix cobalt, 
yellow ochre, rose madder, and a little lamp- 
black. i:un pure yellow ochre thinly over 


the lights at first to warm the paper. The 
hand should be kept grayer and lower intone 
than the face, though the same colors are 
used in painting it. A little more rose mad- 
der is se- in the general effect, and more } 
blue is us-d in the shadows. Draw the fin- | 
Rers care! «lly with a flat-pointed sable brush, 








Softenin he edges against the drapery. 
eo the whole effect delicate and on a high | 
ey 
; 
Pastri.—The soft and tender coloring 
and sim: ‘city of treatment render this ‘* Por- | 
trait H especially adaptable for painting 
if. ~~ It will be much more effective 
enlar 


to twice the given size ; the result 
then wil! ‘e very satisfactory, and the student 
will have more room for the manipulation 
of his crayons. A fine velvet paper will be 
g00d for ‘he purpose, and it should be well 
Stretche:| to prevent wrinkling. Make a sep- 
arate drawing upon plain paper, and transfer 
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background and draperies, throwing a little warmth into the 
shadows of the ~ hite. 

Do not miss the delicate modelling in the half lights, especially 
about the mouth and cheek, the green grays in the chin, the 
warmth in shadow of neck, the sunny effect on the right 
shoulder, made by the shadows from the mantle, the form and 
expression of the hand, the pretty modelling, the warm reflections 
and the rosy tip of the ear. Have a good brush and work slowly 
and carefully, and, as before, keep everything soft ; there isnot a 
sharp line in the picture. Even the profile, though well defined 
upon the background, is not hard. 


“THE OLD SUGAR-HOUSE IN THE WOODS.” 

THERE is a great deal of sunlight in this picture, 
which evidently comes from some unseen opening in the foliage 
that fills the upper part of the canvas. In the *‘ clearing” where 
the sugar-house stands the light centres, and against this back- 
ground the large, spreading branches, with foliage, of the old tree 
in the foreground are cistinctly defined. This, with the rest of 
the immediate foreground, being in deep shadow, creates by con- 
trast a brilliant effect, which is further enhanced by the tender 
blue grays of the extreme distance at the right. 

In painting this landscape or a similar effect from nature, the 
marked difference in color between these planes should be care- 
fully observed. There is sufficient detail in this study to allow of 
its being enlarged to at least twice the size of the colored plate, 
if one prefers to carry out the painting on a larger scale. Com- 
parative measurements will give the exact relative proportions, 
and the details will adjust themselves naturally to the scale, if 
one has had any training in drawing from nature. 

If an exact copy is desired, a medium rough canvas is selected 
and a careful drawing in charcoal is made. The carefulness 
consists in an accurate study of the proportions and relative 
position of the objects rather than in detailed forms. When this 
is satisfactory, * fix” the charcoal lines, and go over them all 
with burnt sienna and turpentine, using flat and pointed brushes 
forthe purpose. The shadows may be simply rubbed in with the 
flat brush with avery thin wash of the burnt sienna, It will be a 
good plan to draw a straight line with charcoal, across the canvas 
at the base of the house, as the lines of the roof slant one way 
and the unequal ground slopes in the other direction, This will 
establish the perspective, and assist one in obtaining the correct 
angle of the eaves. 

The colors used in painting this study are: For the light warm 
greens in the upper part of the canvas, at the left, antwerp blue 
(or prussian blue), white, yellow ochre, cadmium, vermilion, raw 
umber, and a little ivory black. In the softer, grayer tones sub- 
stitute permanent blue for antwerp blue, and use madder lake 
instead of vermilion, These colors will give the purplish tones 
at the horizon, omitting vermilion. Both vermilion and cad- 
mium, however, are used in the warm yellow foliage tints, which 
are broken into the distant purple. 


DESSERT FPLATES—GRAPES, 


FoR the bloom on the light side of each grape use 
light sky blue, a little black, and a very little deep blue. On the 
shadow side, add deep rich purple, and blend the two together 
very softly, not carrying the purple much into the bloom ; but where 
more strength is needed to model the fruit, use the black and blue 
alittle stronger, with the first color. Those grapes in the strongest 
light will have the rich red reflected light, and this can be done 
very well by first giving a tint of deep red brown, at the outline 
only, and then working on to it with the purple, to which is added 
a little violet-of-iron. Leave some of the red almost pure. The 
dark shadows between the grapes can be picked out with the 
purple and violet-of-iron, Take the bloom nearly off for the 
highest light, and soften the edges. The outlines of the grapes 
must be kept very soft, and where they fall on the background, 
the gray is carried all around, otherwise they will be simply flat 
disks, and not round at all. Due regard must also be given to 
rounding up the whole bunch, but to only a few must the full 
light be given, 

The large stem is a sunny reddish-yellow brown, Use for it 
brown 108 and yellow brown, with brown 17 in the shadows, 

The leaves are bright green, and those to the left can be full 
of the pretty, gray reflected lights, with a little green 7 in the 
deepest shadows only, and enough brown green to keep them 
warm. Use moss greens to model with elsewhere. The leaf de- 
hind the grapes is a dark, gray green, with whitish lights catching 
the upper part, and the one in the middle is a tender sunny 
color, as if the sun were shining through it. Use mixing yellow 
in it. The largest leaves will be very light, almost the yellow and 
gray alone, The small leaves will also be a tender green and 
full of green gray lights, not so strong in effect as the first one, 
Much light sky blue or pearl gray should be used in the first 
laying in for all. 


DISH AND PLATE—SNCWDROPS, 


CELADON or chrome water green will make a cool 
pretty ground for this design, and it can easily be finished for 
one firing. Draw it in with carmine water- 
color, and after tinting clean out the flow- 
ers and shade them up with a gray made 
of carmine and apple green. The calyx 
and buds are green, and with the leaves 
can be worked up with moss green and 

green 7. 

Perhaps a more effective treatment would 
be entirely in gold, After the plate is tinted 
and thoroughly dried, lay in the whole with 
raised paste. Take a little apart and thin 
it down with lavender and turpentine until 
it spreads easily, like ordinary paint. Lay a 
moderately thick and perfectly even coat, 
keeping the outlines clean and distinct. When 
it has dried sufficiently, pick out the promi- 
nent leaves and the petals of the flowers, 
with fine lines of raising, in such a way as to 
separate, and give them some relief. After 
firing, gild, and then etch the whole witha 
brownish red in the daintiest possible lines, 
following the light and shade of the copy. 
Green gold might be used in the leaves with 
very good effect. 


ALTHOUGH the old-fashioned win- 
dow-seat made of rough wood covered and 
forming a convenient cupboard is and always 
will be popular, those who wish for beauty 
rather than convenience can get from the 
furniture dealers dainty mahogany seats 
made to fitthe window. They are like small, 
old-fashioned divans. The side pieces rise 
above the seat and are carved, or trimmed 
with brass, the seat is covered to harmonize 
with the colors of the room, and the legs 
are slim and daintilyfinished. They are the 

| aristocrats in window-seats, 








the outlnes only to the pastel canvas. No 
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~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


INTERIOR DECORATION, 


Sir: Will you please answer the following questions 
relative to combinations of colors in a new house. The hall is 
18x 14 feet, with a north and east light (no sun}. It is finished in 
cherry, with bird’s-eye maple floor. What color shall the walls 
be painted ? What color for the portiéres and window draper- 
ies ? The parlor is 18x15 feet, very light. The fireplace and large 
high mantel are in cherry ; the floor is the same as that in the 
hall, What color shall I have for the walls, portiéres,; and win- 
dow draperies—two pairs of portiéres are needed, one for door- 
way leading into hall and one into library ? 

The library is very light, and sunny till 2 P. M. ; the size 19x 18 
feet. It is finished in cherry, with large mantel and fireplace, with 
bookshelves on two sides of the room 5 feet high. Iwant the walls 
painted in very deep red for a background for pictures, statuettes, 
and bric-a-brac. ‘The furniture is to be red plush, On the floor, 
which is light, like the others, what kind of a rug shall I have ? 
What color window draperies and portiéres ? 

The dining-room is very light and sunny ; finished in oak, with 
oak furniture. What colored walls and rug does it call for ? 

The ‘“‘den,’’ opening from the hall, is finished in cherry, with 
cherry furniture. There is little or no sun—co/d north light. 
What colors are suitable for the wall tint ? 

Iam using in the bedchambers hints gathered from The Art 
Amateur, but the downstairs arrangement somewhat puzzles me. 

CONSTANT READER. 

Hall: The dado should be in deep red, figured in lighter reds. 
From the dado to the frieze use salmon pink. Have the frieze a 

.pale primrose ground, figured in old delft blue. The portiéres and 
window draperies should be in reds and blues. 

Parlor: The walls should be rose color, If there is a dado it 
should bea pale olive or drab. The window draperies may be of 
figured damask in pale olives or fawn ; portiéres a similar color. 

Library : The walls may be of a deep venetian or indian red. 
Have a large rug in plain tan or olive, with plain, wide, red bor- 
der, or vice versa. ‘The window draperies and portiéres can be 
in old Dutch blue. 

Dining-Room ; The walls may be reddish ochre, with a fiz- 
ured dado on an olive ground ; the frieze figured in lighter yellow 
on deep sienna or gold ground ; the portiéres and rugs i. olives 
and reds and old gold. 

Den : Follow the same scheme as for the hall, or treat it in 
neutral drabs and olives, with a rich Turkey rug. 





SiR: I notice an article in the last issue of The Art 
Amateur on colors for walls, and wish to ask your advice about 
mine. I have a mantel about six feet high, and have colored it 
and the lower part of the walls sage green. I intended to 
do the ceiling and the rest of the walls in corn-yellow kalsomine. 
I fancy one of the colors described in the article referred to 
is similar to the enclosed sample. The rooms are on the top floor 
and have a northern exposure. The floor is of pine, hard oiled. 
Please advise me what I ought to do. Yours very truly, 

To the sample of green which you send, a salmon pink 
or flesh color not too dark would afford a pleasing contrast, 
whereas the corn yellow does not afford sufficient contrast, 
though, if not too dark, it would harmonize well, You require 
a suggestion of warmth in the rest of your wall space. 


E. E. T.—To stain white wood of a fine ebony black 
use logwood dissolved with about one fourth its weight of sul- 
phate of iron in boiling water. When the wood is dry moisten 
it again with a mixture of vinegar andiron filings. When it dries 
the second time it is of a dull black, ready to be polished. A 
decoction of nutgalls may be used instead of the vinegar and 
iron filings, 





OIL PAINTING. 


A. S. wishes to know how to prepare oil paintings for 
sarnishing, and what varnish to use, No particular preparation 
is necessary. Use the Soehnée French retouching varnish, It 
should be applied with a large, flat bristle brush, and should be 
put on smoothly and evenly with quick, long strokes, as it dries 
almost immediately. 


E. J.—Oil colors are better than water-colors for 
painting on dark silk or satin, especially if the fabric be red or 
black. In the one case the red of the fabric would be sure to 
strike through the water-colors used, and in the other case, some 
of the black of the fabric would be sure to be absorbed. Before 
using the colors, put them out on blotting-paper, which will ab- 
sorb the superfluous oil. 


F, P.—To paint a portrait on ivory with oil colors 
requires a great deal of practice, and the work should be ex- 
quisitely done to have any value whatever. Such a picture at its 
best can hardly be satisfactory, as the ivory will be very likely to 
warp and crack with the oil colors in time. A very fine unglazed 
porcelain plaque will be found more appropriate ; it can be pro- 
cured any size and at much less expense than ivory. The process 
is practically the same. The very finest brushes—flat-pointed 
sables—are necessary. Paint in directly the warm flesh tints of 
nature, only in a rather lighter and more delicate ley than you 
intend to finish with, Use very small touches, and do not paint 
too heavily ; when the tones are all laid in, blend very lightly with 
a soft, fine, round or flat sable brush. A small pointed brush is 
used for finishing the features and drawing in delicate lines. 
Some painters use a magnifying glass for this kind of work. 





CHINA PAINTING, 


M. L. says: “In my china painting I have so much 
trouble in getting a pretty pink. Everything you tell me to use 
for pink I try, sometimes with success, but more often there is a 
shade of purple that is very annoying. I take a great deal of 
pains to have every article I use perfectly clean and all the color 
smooth and evenly placed. I do not fire the china, but have it 
done at the best placesin this city. Can you tell me what color 
to use that will give me the shade of pink which we can obtain in 
oil color by mixing rose madder, white, and naples yellow ? 

“The carmines properly used and fired give a clear (cold) 
rose pink. Some like to use rose pompadour, and others, Eng- 
lish pink; any of them overfired will take on a purplish tint. 

The color nearest the mixture named is deep red brown, used 
very delicately. Try using, for certain soft, creamy, pink roses, 
with yellow down in the heart, the colors employed in flesh tints— 
carnation 2 and ivory yellow, In this case about equal parts are 
needed. Use the same grays as for flesh, and the color in the heart 
may be strengthened with silver yellow or even atouch of orange 
yellow if wished. These iron colors stand firing better than the 
gold colors. 


SIR: ere | anxious to fire my china at home, I pro- 
cured one of the Lacroix’s Automatic Kilns. I have tried it 


several times, following, I believe, the directions most carefully, 
but cannot obtain sufficient heat. 


Most of the colors come out 
. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 





dull or rub off entirely, carmines and blacks especially. Can you 
tell me the reason ? The kiln is supposed to be satisfactory. I 
have tried both Dresden and Lacroix colors, but wish to work 
with the Dresden materials. I have always used the kiln in an 
unused room ; would the heat be greater out of doors? I have 
the flat muffleno. 1. Perhaps you would kindly assist me. 

Weymouth, England. ‘** RaRA AVIs.” 

We cannot answer the question about the Lacroix kiln. We 
do not believe it isin use in this country. It will, no doubt, fire 
better indoors than out, if it has a draught. We would suggest 
that you use soft colors whenever possible in mixtures, and flux 
such as cannot be mixed. The Dresden colors are poor in flux, 
and require a hard fire. 


E. C. says: ‘I want to paint a design on a porcelain 
plaque. Will you kindly tell me what to use to secure an out- 
line with, so that I can erase any mistakes ?”’ 

Use carmine water-col~r. This, being of vegetable matter, will 
disappear in the firing, ar 1 it can be easily erased. 


M. E. P. asks: “Could china be dried sufficiently at 
home, so that it would not rub off in expressing it to a Chicago 
kiln, and what would be the best manner of packing it ?”’ 

¥es, if youdry’ thoroughly overheat. In packing, wrap round 
it plenty of soft tissue paper. Pack it in a strong, wooden box 
very firmly with cotton or paper crushed up. If packed so that 
it cannot slip, it should go almost any distance without injury. 
Mark on the outside of the box ‘‘ Glass.”’ 


R. R. E.—The powder mentioned in a recent issue 
of The Art Amateur for mending broken china can be bought 
from Messrs, A. Sartorius & Co., 28 Barclay Street, New York. 
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DESIGNS FOR CHIP, CARVING, 


“ 


(SEE ANSWER TO “ INSTRUCTOR.”’) 


The price is fifty cents a bottle. Before it is used, the powder is 
mixed with water and applied to the edges, which are then 
pressed together until perfectly dry. If, owing to the shape, there 
is any danger of the china falling apart in the kiln, it should be 
bound with asbestos cord. Everything must be scrupulously clean 
that is used about it; no touch of color, else it will fire with a 
stain. Give a hard fire. 


J. E. H.—A desk with cover to close makes a con- 
venient work-table. A very complete and inexpensive arrange- 
ment can be made with an ordinary kitchen table that has a 
drawer. Havea cover made for the whole top twelve inches 
deep, divided in the middle, and hinged to fold back upon itself. 
The stationary half can be fitted up with she!ves for work and 
materials, and the large drawer used for studies, etc. With the 
top closed down and locked, work can be left at any moment, and 
it will be secure from dust and meddlesome hands. The new 
“enamel medium,” manufactured by The Imperial Color Co., 
works well. 


“RARA AVIS” (1) “ Raised paste for gold” is sold in 
powder, and must be ground with fat oil. An article on this 
subject was published in The Art Amateur last month, giving 
full directions for its preparation and use. It is employed in 
ornamental gilding, to give relief to certain parts, usually in dots 
and fine lines. (2) ‘‘ Aufsetzweis” is the German relief white. 
It is best to buy it in powder and mix with it one third English 
white enamel. It is then to be ground with fat oil ; follow the 
same directions as for raised paste. It can be tinted with any of 
the tube colors, due allowance being made for change in firing, 


es 
——; 





Pretty effects can be got by tinting a border ; then finish the jp. 
side with light scrolls of gold, touched up with raised paste 
and combined with enamel tinted with the same color used for the 
border. The English enamels come in many shades, 


AN OFFER FROM A COLLEGE STUDENT. 


Str: I have had considerable practice in paintin 
landscapes in water-color, and, from attempts I have made ¥ 
imagine I could draw figures and faces with some instruction 


I would like to be able to make something by illustrating, byt | 
am unable to join a class, or The Art Students’ League, or any. 
thing of that kind. I am in the Freshman class of the Culumbig 


School of Arts. 
Now, could I give lessons in French or German to any one ip. 
tending to go abroad for study, for instance, in exchange fo, 


lessons in drawing ? Would they be equivalent? And if so, how 
could I find such a person? And if | could find such a person 
how about casts or models? Do you think they would look for 


an advertisement in The Art Amateur ? 5S. H. 
Our correspondent should send his name and address to the 


editor, if the publication of this letter is to do him any good, 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


“ INSTRUCTOR.”—If you wish to introduce wood. 


carving into your school, you cannot do better than bevin with 
easy designs for chip-carving such as will be found on this page 
and in The Art Amateur last month, This work calls for (he use 
of only one very simple tool, and no more effort than may be re- 
quired of a little child. 

R. L.—For the method of making gelatine soulds 
for plaster casting, see the answer to J. B. in the July issue of 


The Art Amateur. 


E. M.—The article you mention on “ Bent Iron Work” 
was given in the November, 1893, issue of The Art Amateur, 
The same subject was treated of last month, 


G. E. S. M.—-(1) The landscape painters you name 


have all been deservedly successful, and you could not du better 
than to take them as your models, (2) Thank you for the dia- 
gram of and directions for making a camera obscura, which we 


hope to publish next month. 


H. E. W. asks for information “regarding good art 
schools inornear Washington, D.C.” We believe that there isa 





school in connection with the Corcoran Art Gallery. Perhaps 
some correspondent can give further information on the subject, 
M. A. S. asks where the latest artists’ directory can be 
obtained. We believe that none has been published for several 
years, 
L. W.—In painting in pastel, bear in mind that too 


much rubbing and mixing will give a muddy and dirty effect. 
Remember that pastels are not like oil paints, and cannot be 


mixed, but should be overlaid, one tone with another, and gently 
blended with the finger or fine paper stump. To do good work 
in this medium it is necessary to have a large assortment of fine 


French pastel crayons of every shade needed. 


I. J.—“ Staff’’ is the term applied to plaster of J’aris in 


which, after being mixed with water, some sort of fibre, as jute, 
**excelsior,” or flax, is put (as hair is mixed with lime for plas- 
tering) to strengthen it. Burlaps are sometimes used to strength- 
en the plaster in making plast r casts. A thin coating of plaster 
of Paris is applied to the mould, and upon this is laid burlap dip- 
ped in plaster. Casts made in this way can be made much light- 
er and stronger than by using plaster alone. This is alsv called 
‘* casting in staff.”’ 

E. McC.—It is possible to paint by gaslight without 
mistaking the primary colors. Some painters have experimented 
in working this way, but it is not advisable under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, The only method by which painting by ygaslight 


could be accomplished would be to make a scale of colors by 
daylight, setting the palette exactly as it is to be used. Another 
palette may then be employed in the actual painting at night 
and the colors matched exactly, comparing them with the mixed 
tints on the first. In addition to this, select for the night-work 


those colors which are the least affected by the yellow ray of the 
gaslight. Cobalt should be avoided, as it turns to dull gray; 
prussian blue appears green; some pinks will look yellow at 
night, while others appear dull violet. The various made greens 
are also more or less affected, while most of the pure yellow 
tints remain unchanged. It would hardly be safe to aite:pt any 
serious painting under these circumstances unless mono- 


chrome, 
AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN POTTERY. 
(From The Pottery Gazette.) 


EXCEPTIONAL facilities have been afforded me ever 
since I landed upon American soil for seeing all that is to be seen 
of the native ceramic productions, and while in some cases I 
have been greatly disappointed in the poverty of idea anc crudity 
of execution, in others I have noticed germs of real progress, 4 


desire to escape from the deep rut of custom and trade usage, 
and skill, though as yet in embryo, of no mean order. 

At the head of American ceramics must undoubtedly s‘and the 
Rookwood Pottery at Cincinnati. This ware is but little known 
in England, but some fine specimens were exhibited in !/aris 
1889. The pottery owes its origin to the conception of Mrs. 
Maria Longworth Storer, who endeavored to emulate t!i« grand 


productions shown in Philadelphia in 1876 by the Japanese. In 
1880, therefore, the Rookwood Pottery was established, and has 


made for itself a reputation for original idea and elegant _— 
ay ola 


tion. The body appears to be formed of a refractory 

pale yellow color, finely ground and tempered. It owes '!s forms 
principally to the potter’s wheel ; the clay evidently does not lend 
itself to casting, though pressing is sometimes resorted to. The 
ware is decorated on the biscuit surface with rich-colore:! shaded 
grounds of deep red, orangé, or olive green, the tones lending 
and deepening in the most charming manner; then uy on these 
rich tones are painted in impasto colors subjects consisting. of 
heads, figures, sprays of flowers, or allegory, the whole being 


coated with a most mellow, luscious glaze. The effect is inde 
scribably beautiful, and most satisfactory. 

Some pieces of the Rookwood pottery have been mounted by 
the Gorham Manufacturing Company in silver, and the metal has 
been treated by a special process in a most artistic mariner ap 
with the happiest result ; the luscious glaze of the po'tery and 
the bright and dull chased metal combine very harn niously, 
and remind one of the effect of the lovely translucent cloisonne 
enamels produced in Japan. 

Although it is stated that the idea for the Rookwood ware was 
suggested by Japanese work, there is nothing in the appearance 
of the ware itself that is Japanesque. It is distinctly Ame: ican and 
racy of thesoil—the most purely American ceramic production, 
in fact, that I have seen ; other good things there are to be pres 
ently dealt with, but they suggest either English or French taste, 
while the Rookwood stands alone in being native and original. 
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ART 


CHINA PAINTING EXHIBITIONS. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF MINERAL PAINTERS 
held its third annual exhibition at the Carnegie Hall, New York, 
from December 13th to 16th. The work showed a decided im- 
ovement over that presented last year; but at the next exhi- 
bition we hope to see more originality of design, and we would 
urge that more effort should be made to suit the decoration to 
the object to be decorated. It can hardly be considered in good 
taste, for instance, to ornament chop dishes with pansies, roses, 
and grapes; yet there were several such solecisms. We would 
remark, too, that a matt ground in the Royal Worcester style 
should be used only on some purely ornamental object—never on 
an object for table use that may be defiled by the absorption of 
grease. It may be added that a proper spirit for originality would 
suggest occasionally some other motive than grapes for the deco- 
ration of a punch-bowl, 

Mrs. S. S.. Frackelton’s exhibit was, as usual, remarkably good. 
Her work in salt glaze shows what an artist can make out of 


such common material. Mrs, Anna B. Leonard's characteristic 
daintiness in design and execution called forth enthusiastic com- 
mendation. Her gold work was especially fine. Her ‘ library 
set”? was particularly admired. 


Mr. Charles Volkmar sent three vigorous examples of under- 
glaze ecoration, 
A toilet set by Mrs. H, Calhoun was one of the most beautiful 


exhib Her delicate treatment of the hawthorn was exquisite. 
The rest of her work was not up to the same standard of ex- 
cellence. 

Mrs. L. Vance Phillips showed the Triton vase exhibited in 
Chicago a few months ago, It is extremely well painted. The 
color is notably soft and delicate, but the modelled figures form- 
ing th handles of the vase seem, however, too muscular, weak- 
ening, by contrast, the effect of the painted figures. 


Mr. dward Reeves’s most notable piece was a plate with 
but his figures were also very good. He likewise showed 


pansie 
his waer-color sketches, 
Miss !°. Neales’ téte-a-téte set, decorated with cherry blossoms 


and birds, was very attractive; her gold work, however, was not 
quite s cessful. 
Mrs. 5. E. Burrall’s grape decoration was crisp in handling and 


artistic in the use of the grays. 

Mrs. E. L. Raymond showed a novel decoration for cups and 
saucers—black and gold—and some examples-of ‘‘ Coalport 
green.” 


Mrs. Colles T. Pond’s téte-d-téte set with ‘‘ ragged sailors’’ 
was good in execution, but more attention might have been paid 
tothe yrouping of the flowers and to the light and shade. 

Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg’s laurel cup and saucer was much 
admired, especially for its dainty and harmonious color. 

Miss Wilmarth, whose painting is always good, showed among 


other things a fish set decorated with seaweed and shells and a 
chocolate set. 


Mr. I'rank Maene’s figures, we need hardly say, were wonder- 
fully dainty and delicate in finish. 

Mrs. Deen-Gardner and her sister, Miss O’ Neill, made a joint 
exhibit, showing charming effects with bronzes and matt colors. 
A plaque of poppies was very striking. Miss J. W. Rutherford’s 
tea-set and bon-bon box were very pretty. Miss Ruthey’s work 
showed good feeling for color. 

Among the best of the pieces exhibited by Mrs. Worth Osgood 
were an umbrella-stand in ‘‘ broad” style, a jardiniére with 
grapes, and a chocolate pot—the gold in the latter was not well 
put on—a salad-bowl, and the device of the Brooklyn Society of 
Minera! Painters painted on a plaque. 


Miss L. J. Cuddy’s work showed much variety in design and 
coloring. Mrs. Southard sent a tea-set painted in gold—the 


gold of her own manufacture—brilliant and very evenly laid. 

Miss L. Tagliabue’s pretty tea-set was marred in beauty by the 
outlining of the flowers with white enamel. Better judgment in 
the use of the enamels was seen in the “cup and saucer.” 

Miss I. A. Johnson’s six plates showed clean and effective 
handling. This lady must be given credit for introducing new 
models, but she should see that the style of plate corresponds 
with the decoration. Mrs. F. Burlock’s painting was good, but 
her gold work was not quite satisfactory. More practice, no 
doubt, would soon make it so. Mrs. C. E. Field hada vase 
delicate|y decorated with lilacs in delicate coloring; Miss Mont- 
fort a jardiniére broadly painted, but by no means slighted in 
point of finish; the color was very harmonious. Miss Alice P. 
Anderson showed, among other things, a daintily decorated cup 
and saucer in Belleek ware. Mr. Robert R. Bier and his talented 
pupil, Mrs. A. Duncan, madea joint exhibit. Their work (most- 
ly portraiture) was remarkably good. Miss Emma B. Shields’s 
plaque in underglaze showed much originality. Mrs. Monachesi 
showed a landscape in the same medium, before firing. It was 
very interesting to see how such work looks in its first stage. 
Mrs, Ellen P, Wickes’s panel, ‘‘ An October Day,”’ was very soft 
and delicate in color. Miss S. Rice’s salad-set was very good in 
design, but the glaze was poor. Her “ Blackberries” were charm- 
ing. Miss Emilie C. Adams showed several excellent copies from 
good originals. Among Miss Wilson’s exhibit was a bon-bon 
box with a simple, unpretentious decoration—very suitable for 
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the purpose. Mrs. L. W. Holcomb’s gold and enamels were par- 
ticularly fine, and her tinting was delicate. Her glass work was 
very good. Mrs. D. E. Oak had some ash trays decorated with 
spirited little gnomes. Mrs. L. A. Andresen had a chop-dish 
decorated with peas, excellent in design and coloring. 

Mr. Floegel’s glass painting attracted great attention, as well 
it might, for he is a master in this specialty. His designs are 
very delicate and refined in feeling and faultlessly executed. Itis 
interesting to note how much cleaner, in skilful hands, gold work 
iooks on glass than on china, 

We regret that neither Madame Le Prince nor her clever 
daughter, Miss Marie Le Prince, exhibited anything new. Each 
presented the Society with a landscape plaque, but these we have 
already described. 

Other exhibitors were: Miss A. P. Anderson, Mrs. Atwood, 
Mr. Frank Avens, Miss Annie Bailey, Miss Alida C. Baiseley, Mrs. 
I, D. Baggs, Miss Emma Brunder, Miss Veronica Bues, Miss 
Julia Cain, Mrs. E. P. Camp, Miss Coolidge, Miss M. C. Carter, 
Miss M, Cowan, Miss S. H. Clark, Mrs. Cramer, Mrs. A. H. 
Curtis, Miss Edna Dart, Mrs. N. H. Davis, Mrs. A. E, Dexter, 
Mrs. A. Duncan, Mrs. E. D. Eastman, Mrs. L. Elbred, Miss M. 
S. Hood, Mrs. A. Gross, Miss F. P. Hall, Miss E. Hermann, 
Mrs. F. G. Holbrook, Mrs. C. John, Miss M. Jordan, Miss E. 
Keehler, Miss S. Koop, Miss C. Klause, Miss H. Leihammer, 
Mrs. L. D. Lyon, Mrs. F. Macue, Mrs. S. C. Middleton, Miss 
Millet, Mrs. J. W. Milliken, Mrs. C. A. Monroe, Miss M. Mc- 
Vean, Mrs. M. A. Neal, Mrs. J. H. Neilson, Miss F. O'Neil, 
Miss A. Perkins, Miss S. C. Rice, Mrs. H. Roosa, Mrs. H. F. 
Randolph, Miss E. L. Shaw, Mrs. Sprague, Miss Isabel Smith, 
Miss J. M. Staples, Miss M. Stackey, Mrs. Stevens, Mrs. R. C. 
Tice, Miss A. S. Tukey, M. E. Twitchell, Mrs. Mary L. Wagner, 
Miss M. E. Walker, Miss E. Wehr, Miss I. Willaeur, Miss L. 
Wilson, Miss L. Whitmore, Miss M. E. Wilson, 

The prizes were awarded as follows: Haviland prize for orig- 
inal water-color designs, Mr. Edward T. Reeves ; Messrs. W. H. 
Glenny, Sons & Co.’s, for originality in design, Mrs. S.S. Frackel- 
ton; Messrs. William Crane & Co.'s, for the best collective ex- 
hibit, Mrs. Anna B. Leonard ; The China Decorator’s, for the finest 
specimen of decorated glass, Mr. J. Floegel; Dr. Thomas 
Brown’s, for the best original piece (figure), Mrs. Duncan ; Messrs. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co.’s, for ornament, Mrs. E. L. Raymond; Mr. 
H. B. Cobden’s, for incrusted gold work, Mrs. Burlock; Mrs, 
S. S. Frackelton’s, for the most successful following of The 
League's course of study, The Wisconsin Keramic Club ; Messrs. 
O. A. Gager & Co.’s, for enafhelling, Mrs. Holcomb; Mrs. R. H, 
Mason’s, for original flower painting, Mrs. Worth Osgood ; Messrs. 
J. Marsching & Co.'s, for Landscape, Miss Marie Le Prince; 
Messrs. Pouyat & Co., best copy of picture, Miss Adams, 

Honorably mentioned: Mrs. Calhoun, Miss E. B. Shields, 
Miss Burrall, Miss Cuddy, Mrs. C. E. Field, Miss M. Jordan. 

Commended; Miss Edna Dart and Mrs, F. Neal. 

Prizes are already offered for the year 1895 by the Hon. J. G. 
Low, Mrs, Candace Wheeler, Mrs. Charles Volkmar, The New 
York Society of Keramic Arts, Mrs. S. S. Frackelton, The Le 
Prince Technical School of Applied Art, The Osgood Art School, 
Pouyat & Co., and The Art Amateur. 


THE BOSTON MINERAL ART LEAGUE held its third 
annual exhibition from December 13th to 20th. Hitherto all 
meritorious work was accepted irrespective of whether or not it 
was done in the studio of some other decorator and with the 
assistance of a teacher. This year all work was ruled out except 
such as was guaranteed as being wholly by the exhibitor. It was 
also required that the designs should be original, and the studies, 
so far as possible, from life. This last requirement was in most 
instances strictly adhered to, A few exceptions were made in 
figure studies, some of which were adapted from drawings by 
well-known artists, the coloring being original with the exhibitor. 

These wise restrictions brought out the best exhibition of tal- 
ent in china painting that has yet been seen in Boston, In the 
free handling of color and in the close touch with nature felt in 
many of the compositions the influence of Professor Bischoff, of 
Detroit, was to be seen. Thisinfluence was gladly acknowledged 
by many of his pupils, allof whom leave him with some of his en- 
thusiastic admiration of nature. Five spacious rooms in The 
Thorndyke accommodated the throng of visitors. The beauty of 
the arrangement and the success of the exhibition are largely due 
to the executive ability of the president, Mrs. Julia H. Meyhew, 
seconded by the efficient work of the chairman of the exhibition 
committee, Miss Ella A. Fairbanks, 

Among the contributions of special merit noted were: a large 
tray of apple blossoms, by Mrs. Hamilton ; a tea set with lilies-of- 
the-valley, by Mrs. Julia H. Meyhew. Miss Ella Fairbanks was 
perhaps most pleasing with her fern-bowl with fern decoration 
and a punch-bowl with rhododendrons as the motive ; Miss 
Grace Beebe, with a lamp with rose decoration; Mrs. H. C. 
Crosby, with a fish set in water-color effects ; Mrs. Ellen Carroll, 
in a forget-me-not toilet set ; Mrs. Caroline Swift, jardiniére with 
chrysanthemums and a panel of narcissi ; Miss Onata I. North, a 
punch-bowl with twelve cups with grapes as a motive and a 
téte-a-téte set in pink and gold. Mrs. Bakeman’s birthday cups 
attracted much attention. Each of the twelve cups was set with 
the special jewel that represented the particular month, Miss 
Augusta Johnson had an effective dish with blackberries and a 
plaque with French poppies finished with a gold border of poppy 
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leaves. Miss Elizabeth Carter’s work showed the daintiest 
touch. Miss Gertrude Davis was especially happy in a little 
jardiniére with roses. 

Among the figure painters were Miss Helen McKay, “Miss Ella 
Donkin, Mrs. Cecelia Bennett, Miss Haskell, Mrs. Morse, and 
Miss Morse. 

Miss Paige was the only one who exhibited glass. Other mem- 
bers sending excellent work were : Miss Edith Miles, Miss Moul- 
ton, Mrs. Lawrence Neebe, Mr. Sydney Callowhill, Miss Oliver, 
Miss Perrin, Mrs. Pratt, Miss Foster, Mrs. Powers, Mrs. Hollis, 
and Mrs. Graves. 


THE CHICAGO CERAMIC ASSOCIATION held its semi- 
annual exhibition in the rooms of The Chicago Society of Ar- 
tists at the beginning of December. Those represented were : 
Mr. P. H. Bettmann, Messrs, Grunewald & Busher, Prof. F. 
Aulich, Mr. E. A. Aulich, Miss Yeomans, Miss Peck, Miss Dib- 
ble, Miss Cole, Miss Heuersmann, Mrs. Greenleaf, Mrs. Zeublin, 
Mrs. Frazee, Miss Ross Lewin, Mrs. Crane, Mrs. White, the 
Misses Tait, Mrs. Hanecy, Mrs. Standish, Mrs. Clark, Mrs. 
Murray, Miss M. O. Barnes, Mrs. Jenkins, Miss. Topping, Mrs. 
Holloway, Mrs. Wagner, Mrs. Bond, Mrs, Raulston, Mrs. Long, 
Mrs, Swartout, Mrs. Dennison, Mrs. ‘Thompson, Miss Barclay, 
Miss Pierce, Mrs. Candee, Mrs. Bradwell, Miss Barton, Miss 
Miles, Miss Beardsley, Miss Kraemer, Mrs. Windsor and Miss 
Mary Phillips. 





NEW YORK seems to have suddenly become the rec- 
ognized seat of expert instruction in the various departments of 
china painting. It would certainly be impossible to duplicate 
such a list as that which includes the names of Volkmar, Frack- 
elton, Leonard, Bischoff, Maene, and Phillips. 


Mr. FRANZ A. BISCHOFF, of Detroit, famous as a 
painter of roses of exquisite delicacy, will teach at Miller’s Art 
School, 347 Fifth Avenue, during February. An exhibition of 
his work will be held at M. T. Wynne’s, 65 East Thirteenth 
Street, 


Mr, FRANK MAENE, of Philadelphia, who deservedly 
enjoys a high reputation among the ceramic sisterhood, as a fig- 
ure painter, will give lessons in Mrs. Anna B. Leonard’s studio 
every Monday during the winter. 


THE Chicago Society of Artists opened on December 
roth its fifth annual holiday exhibition of oil and water-colors at 
its new quarters, 274 Michigan Avenue. It is notable as show- 
ing the influence of impressionism on Western artists, few of 
whom know the leaders of the new school except through such 
glimpses of them as were to be had at The World's Fair. 


THE CHICAGO PORTRAIT LOAN EXHIBITION, to 
open on January 1stin the Art Institute of Chicago, will show 
some interesting pictures. A separate space will be given to 
numerous works by the late G. P. A. Healy, who during a long 
life painted pretty nearly every contemporary of note, after a 
conscientious, laborious fashion. A head of Theophile Gauthier, 
by Couture, will command attention; so will a portrait by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence of Lady Lovelace, Byron’s ‘Ada, sole 
daughter of my house and heart ;” so will Eastman Johnson, 
painted by himself; so will a sepia drawing of Guizot sketched 
from life by Healy at the time he was minister of foreign affairs 
for Louis Philippe, which is said to be in many respects better 
than the artist’s finished work. Miniatures both antique and 
modern are promised, and many selections from Mr. R. Hall Mc- 
Cormick’s notable collection of old English portraits. R. W. 
Vonnoh, the Philadelphia impressionist, and Hubert Vos, the 
Dutch conservative, have both painted numerous portraits in 
Chicago, and their work will be companioned by earlier canvases 
of Lefebvre, Cabanel, and Bridgman. The exhibition is under 
the charge of the Antiquarians, a society of well-known Chicago 
women, especially interested in decorative art. 


THE studio of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Moran, in itself 
a picture, presented an especially bright appearance on December 
12th, when a Collection of exquisite embroideries executed by 
Mrs. L. Barton Wilson were shown to a number of Mrs. Moran’s 
friends. Perfect shading and correct execution were marked 
characteristics of the work. The collection which was awarded 
a medal at The World's Fair formed apart of the exhibition. 
The large piece of this group is a white satin table-cover about 
a yard square embroidered with fleur-de-lis and gold. It is val- 
ued at $300, and is for sale; it may be seen at the studio by any 
one interested. Mrs, Wilson’s exhibition will be repeated in 
January. 


Mr. AND MRS. JOHN J. REDMOND have opened a 
class for water-color painting from the model, still life, and land- 
scape, at their studio in the Sherwood Building. Next spring 
they will take a few pupils to Holland, and are ready to receive 
applications in the matter, 


| IMPORTANT TO CHINA PAINTERS. 


The next number of Tue Art AMATEUR 

will be a good one to begin your sub- 

| scription. You may receive it, as well as 

| the March and April numbers, FREE, as 

‘on your premium, by sending now $4 direct 
\\ to the publisher. 

Note that a similar profusion of practi- 

rey cal articles and designs especially for the 

China and Glass painter given this month 

will be found in every one of the //teen 

numbersof THE ART AMATEUR for 1895-96, 
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I2 months.) 
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Among the special articles of interest to China 
| painters during the coming year already arranged for 





are: “* Underglaze Painting,” by Charles Volkmar and 
Miss Louise McLaughlin; “ Raised Paste and Gold 
Work,” by Mrs. A. B. Leonard; ** Howto Make 
China Painting Profitable,” by Mrs. S. S. Frackelton; 
“Enamels and Raised Paste,” by Mrs. Anna S. 
Dodge; ** Flower Painting and Firing,” by Mr. Paul 
Piitzki; “ Figure Painting,” by Mr. Robert Bier; 
** Glass Painting,”* by Joseph F. Floegel, Jr. 

The contributors named above are in addition to 
our regular staff, which includes Mrs. L. Vance Phil- 
lips, Miss C. E. Brady, Madame Le Prince, Miss 
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Fanny Hall, Miss Anna L. Seidenburg, etc., etc. 

Among the new color studies already in hand for 
the coming year, those which will especially interest 
the China painter are the lovely sprays of flowers and 
the groups of cupids and Watteau figures. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 
23 Union Square, New York, 
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Higgins’ 
American 
Drawing 
INKS ciecks  cotors) 


The Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. 


Jo. Pennext says :—‘* There ts no ink equal to it for 
half a dozen reasons.” ’ 

A. B. Frost says :—‘‘I use a great deal of it, and it is 
certainly the best.” 


AT ALL DEALERS. 


A By mail, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle. Color Card showing 
inks, free.) 


Higgins’ 


School of Industrial Art 


of the Pennsylvania Museum. 


Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 

Classes in Architectural Design, Wood Carving, Ar- 
chitectural Sculpture, Decorative Painting, Stained 
Glass Work, Textile Design, including Weaving and 
Dyeing. ormal Course for Teachers of Drawing. 
Anatomy. Perspective and Historical Ornament. 

This institution occupies the magnificent property 
at the northwest corner of Broad and Pine Streets, 
with a frontage of 200 feet on Broad St., and 400 feet 
on Pine St., by far the most spacious and most advan- 
tageous in its location of any establishment in Ameri- 
ca, that is devoted to the uses of a School of Art. 

The building contains accommodations for 1,000 pu- 
onl maa chemical and mechanical laboratories, 
ecture-rooms, administration-rooms and an ample li- 
brary. For further information address 


L. W. MILLER, Principal. 


tH#e NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF APPLIED DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN, 








“ADELPHI ACADEMY, 
Lafayette —_ ee. a James’ Place, 


ArT DEPARTMENT. 


THE appointments of this department are the equal 
if not the superior of any in the country; its 
work has been annually indorsed by such artists as 
S. J. Guy, J. G. Brown, Walter Shirlaw, F. S. Church, 
P. P. Ryder, J. C. Beard, W. Hamilton Gibson, E. 
. Whitney, R. W. Hubbard, C. Y. Turner, St. John 
arper, R. J. Pattison, Thos. Jansen, C. D. Hunt, 
S. S. Carr, and others of equal note. The classes 
(of which there are two daily sessions) are from the 
Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure, in Charcoal, 
Oil, Water and Pastel. The Morning Classes are 
from g to 12 M., the Afternoon from 1 to 4 P.M., either 
or both of which classes pupils can enter at any time. 
Terms, ten dollars for one daily session of ten weeks, 

or fifteen for both, 
J. B. WHITTAKER, Principal. 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 


| Lowell School of Industrial 


Art and Decorative Design. 


SEVENTEENTH 


The Osgood Art School, 


41 UNION SQUARE, WEST, N.Y. 


YEAR, 


Large and well lighted rooms, provided 
with draperies and casts to draw from, 


and a large variety of original studies | 


from nature for pupils’ use. 


INSTRUCTION 


in Drawing, Oils, Water-Color, Pen-a: 
Ink Work, Hlustrating and Tapesiry; 
also, special class in 


CHINA PAINTING, 


in charge of an experienced pract 
decorator. Founded ih 1877, this scl 
has always enjoyed a large patron 
from teachers and students from ev< 
section of the U. S. 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


| 
200 West 23d Street, New York, | 
Thorough instruction in Wall Paper, Silk, 
Carpet and Book Cover Designing, and 
makes a specialty of Architecture. 
Instructors are the practical head designers 
and architects from the leading establishments 


SPECIAL CLASSES AND RATES FOR TEAC! 
Every SUMMER, 


| Mass. Institute of Technology. 
| DESIGNING Students are taught to design patterns 
| * for carpets, paper hangings, silks and 
| prints. Also, instruction given in china painting and 
| cast drawing. A knowledge of free hand drawing is 
| very essential. 


Photo - Mounter 


The new adhesive for mounting 
photographs, prints. etc. Will not 
warp, cocklenorstrike through. Just 
the thing formounting Art Amaceur 


FREE! NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, 4: 
illustrated. Mailed to any address upon ment 
The Art Amateur. 


of 


studies. Spreads puoey and 
easily—no lumps. Beautiful white 
color, Alwaysready. Fully guar- 


inteed, 
AT ALL DEALERS. 
(3 0g. Far, prepaid, by mail, 30 cents.) 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 
168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Graphite Pencil Co.'s 
New Pencil for 
Artists’, Draughtsmen's 
and Students use: 
“No, 242’’—Round and Hexagon—5 Grades. 


FOR SAMPLES. 





EBERHARD FABER 
PENCILS, 
Artists’ Rubber, Crayons, etc. 


Cuicaco: 
141-143 Wabash Ave. 


New York: 
545-547 Pearl St. 


OSEPH (ILLOTT 
—STEEL PENS,— 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings 
Nos. 659 (Crow-quill), 290 and 2g1. 
FOR FINE WRITING, 
No. 303, and Ladies’, 170. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 849. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 390 and 604 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St. N.Y. 
HENRY HOKE, Sore AGenrt. 
Sold by Au.L DEALERS throughout the World. 
Gotp Mepat Paris Exvosition, 1889. 








DIXON’S 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


If your stationer does not keep them mention 
Art Amateur, and send 16 cents for samples 
worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





mapestey Pain ting 


Send for sample book of 35 
kinds of tapestry materials. 

Lessons given at Studio, or by 
letter. Drawings made, and tap- 
estries rented. 2,000 tapestry 
paintings in stock. 38 Artists 
employed. Designs submitted and 
artists sent to all parts of the 
country for house decoration. 
Send for circular. 


J. F. DOUTHITT, 


(AMERICAN TAPESTRY COMPANY), 


286 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 





in the city. Tuition $50.00 a year. 
Catalogues free. For further information apply to 
the Secretary, MISS ELLEN J. POND. 


()RIGINAL SCHOOL 


OF 
INDUSTRIAL ART AND 
TECHNICAL DESIGN FOR WOMEN, 
134 FirrH AVENUE, NEw York, N.Y. 
(FouNDED 1880—INCORPORATED 1894.) 


Remunerative et ay aap for women. Designs 
sold to manufacturers for carpets, silks, wall-papers, 
oil-cloths, and all art industries. Instruction given 
by letter. Best known //ome-Study course. For 

















Circulars, terms, and full particulars, address the Pres- 


oth the designing and class rooms are in the Insti- 
tute Building, foot of Garrison Street, BOSTON. 


CHARLES KASTNER, Principac. 


BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 


rs) 
Brooklyn Art Association and the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Ovincton Stupio Bui.pinG, 
246 Fulton, Cor. Clark Street, Brooklyn, 
INSTRUCTORS : 
Life and Composition Classes. 
Life and Portrait Classes. 
Antique Classes. 





WALTER SHIRLAW, 

Wo. M. Cuase, 
oserx H. Boston, 
. Massey RuHInp, Modelling and Sculpture. 
LIZABETH R. CorFin, Perspective Classes. 
Particular advantages accrue to students from adistance, 

living expenses being comparatively low in Brooklyn. 
For further information address The Curator, 

Mr. Ws. H. Snyper, 296 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





ident, MRS. FLORENCE ELIZABETH CORY. 
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Tapestry Painting, and other branches of Art. 


MATT ROMAN GOLD: 


School of China Decoration, 


2 WEST 14th STREET, COR. FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


dn successful operation: OUR COMPLETE ART SCHOOL SYSTEM, conducted in 
all departments under a corps of most competent instructors in Oil, Water-Color, Pastel and 
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Single lessons, monthly or yearly course. 
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ositively the purest and best of its kind on the American market ; requires but ONE firing and ¥ 


covers three times the surface of the ordinary 
Se with it ever presented to China Decorators. 


4 WHITE CHINA. 
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preparations of this kind ; nothing to compare 
Sample boxes, 80 cts.; special rate for quantities. 


te CHINA FIRED. 
NEW STUDIES FOR CHINA PAINTERS. 
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Society of ‘Decorative Art, 
28 EAST 21st STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Classes in Water-Color and China Painting 
under Mrs. Chas. Goodyear now being formed. 
Articles on exhibition and for sale at the 
Society's rooms. 


ARTIST-ARTISAN INSTITUTE, 
140 W. 234 STREET, NEW YORK. 


Classes in Drawing, Painting from Life and Still Life: 
Sculpture, Architecture, Decoration, —— China 
Painting, etc. Special class for teachers. nstruction 
by Walter Shirlaw, N.A.; Geo. Wharton Edwards, 

ellington Ruckstuhl, and others. J. Ward Stimson, 
Founder. Send for circulars to 








HARRY SEYMOUR BARNES, Mgr. | 





GOOD RESULTS 


in China Decoration may be secured by means 
of the COBDEN method, in connection with 
the use of the COBDEN materials. 

** Practical Hints on China Painting’’— 
mailed free to art students upon application, 
China Firing and Gilding for Amateurs. 
Newest Patterns in White China, 

The COBDEN Gold (Dead Gold, Hard Gold, Red Gold, 
Light Green Gold, Bronze Gold) 75 cts. per box. 
eA. B. COBDEN, 
33 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR CHINA 
IN WATER-COLORS AND PENCIL 
(WITH EXPLANATION). 

SAMPLES SENT. 
MISS M. C. WRIGHT, 
8 E. 15th St., N. Y. 


MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS, 
Classes in Oil and Water-Color Painting. 
FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY 
242 West 50th St., New York City. 
JEANIE L. BOYD, 

Pupil of Carolus Duran and Julien Dupré, 

Classes in Oil, Water-Color and Pastel. Children’s 
Portraits in Pastel a specialty. Terms $15 per month. 
Tue Van Dyck Stvup1o, 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


THE BARHYDT 
ART SCHOOL. 


Further particulars upon application ; also, special 
circulars about instruction in Crayon Portraiture by 
mail. Address 

JEROME A. BARHYDT, 

Clifton Park, Saratoga Co., New York. 

















DEMY OF CINCINNATI, 
FOUNDED 1869. 

REGULAR TERM, SEPTEMBER 17TH, 1894, TO 
MAY 25TH, 1895. TUITION FEE, $20. 
Complete Courses in Drawing and Painting in 
Oiland Water-Color Composition, Pen Draw- 

ing, Modelling, Decorative Design, Wo 
Carving, China Painting, etc 
The Academy occupies a large, well-lighted build- 
ing in Eden Park, adjacent to the Museum, to which 
Students have free access. 


ART AC 


Fr circulars and other information, address 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, 


Miss Horlocker, 


Overglaze Painting on China. 
Decorative Work in the New Water-Color Style. 
Figure Painting, Enamel, Raised Gold. 
STUDIO; 32 East 58th Street, NEW YORK. 
Ernest Knaufft’s Private Class in Illustrating 
opens October 1. Drawing from the living 
model, pen and wash drawing and composition 
taught. Room 5, 132 West 23d St., New York. 
THE ART STUDENT, Ernest Knaufft, Editor. 

Vol. 5 began with No. for Nov.’94, devoted to Maurice 
Leloir. Dec. No. devoted to review of Joseph Pennell’s 
** Pen Drawing ; ” Frank Fowler's “‘ Portrait Painting,” 
and notes of Christmas Books. 6mos.’ sub., 50c. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


THE CARL HECKER 
ART SCHOOL, 


60 West 22d Street, New York. 
NSTRUCTION in Portrait, Landscape, Still Life, 
and Flower Painting. Crayon Portraits, India 
Ink, Pastel, Water-Color, and China Painting. Cir- 
culars on application. Sketching Classes for the sum- 
mer a special feature. Special attention paid to the 
thorough education of beginners and teachers. 


Miss ANNA SIEDENBURG, 
1774 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati. 














Lessons in Glass Painting and China Painting. 
The Vienna Famous Enamels and the 
Transparent Colors for Glass 
for sale. 


PLASTER CASTS. 


eANTIQUE, ‘ROMAN AND MEDIAEVAL. 
Largest Collection in eAmerica. 
L. CASTELVECCHI, 143 Grand St. 
Branch Store, 947 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
Jor Catalogue. 








OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
41 UNION SQUARE, WEST, N. yY. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 
Day AND EVENING SESSIONS, 

The object of this department is to provide thorough 
and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
arts. Instruction is given in cast, portrait, life drawing, 
and composition; oil and water-color ; perspective; 
sketching ; clay-modelling and sculpture ; wood-carving; 
art re Le wall paper, carpet, silver, stained «lass, 
and general design. Courses in Architecture, anda 
Normal Art course for the training of teachers are also 
special features 

Sixteen large studios and class-rooms are abun antly 
equipped with casts, photographs, and every appliance 
necessary for study. 

W. S. Perry, Director of Department. 

Instructors:—S. H. Adams; F. V. DuMond; H, 
Prellwitz ; I. C. Haskell ; K. E. Shattuck ; V. C. Griffith; 
C. F. Edminster ; R. Hunter ; G. A. Tew ; E. K. Fenner; 
M. A. Hurlbut; H. B. Cunningham ; M. E, Stocking; 
D. M. Norton. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary Pratt Institute, 
3 NEW STUDIO 


COWL E BUILDING, 


145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: E. L. Major, J. De Camp, 
George Brewster, H. B. Pennell,W. E. Burbank, Amy 
M. Sacker, G. B. Howe, Annie E. Riddell, Ross 
Turner, W. J. Kaula, Frank M. Cowles. The rath 
Year of this Well-Established School is now open. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, im 
cluding Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention 
to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Classin 
Modelling, Decorative Design and Architectural Ren- 
dering. Students have free access to the galleries of 
the comm of Fine Arts, Five Hundred Dollars ($500) 
given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For ci 
lars address Mr. F. M. COWLES, as above. 








circte 





Museum of Fine Arts, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Tue NineTeentH Year 1s Now Open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, 
in painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also 
in artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal instrue- 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell and Phi 
(Drawing and Painting), Mrs. William Stone 
tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), G. H. 
M.D. (Anatomy), and A, K, Cross (Perspective) 
are allowed the free use of the galleries of the ) 
For circulars giving detailed information, address 

Miss ExizasetH Lomsarp, Ma 


HE NEW Dresden Method if 
China Painting, as taugit by 
MRS. W. H. MILLER 

is the correct system. Instruction «lso, m 
Oil, Water-Color and Tapestry Painting. 


vecoras 
Monks, 
Pupils 


jseum, 


ger. 
— 





Summer Classes. (China Firing a specialty.) 7 


Stupio, 347 FIFTH AVENUE, vy y 
OPP. HOTEL WALDORF, a 
OF CHINA PA/ 


Underglaze six: 


Orders taken for Ivory and China Miniatures 
Coats of Arms on Glass or China and Tapestty; 


MISS SHIELDS, 


— 





TING 


33 Union Square, N.Y: 





Mrs. Anna Leonard's 


School of China Paini Inge 


122 East 23d Street, New York. 


OricinaL DEsiGns. 





[E-PRINCE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


OF APPLIED ART. 


Special Classes, Kilns, and Test Kilns, 
Glaze and Barbotine Painting and Modelling. 
tery, Glass Painting and Staining, Tapestry, er 
Modelling and Casting, Textile, Mural, and 7 cE 4 
signing, Directed by MME. LE-PRINCE, | 
arnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave-, 


for Under 
Art 


Hale © 


AND a 
ALL OTHER SVLES4 


Pot 





